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THE FKOTH AND THE DKEGS/' 



CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



Now that the political and military authorities, in 
and out of Parliament, have had their say on the 
proposed reorganization of the very important 
class of the community that Mr. George Trevelyan 
so delicately particularizes as the " Froth and 
Dregs of So6iety," it may be permitted to one of 
the very large class of civilians who belong to 
neither poHtical party, and who do not care two- 
pence who are the ins and who the outs, so 
long as the national safety and honour is main- 
tained and the country governed with honesty 
and common sense, to give his opinion on this 
most vital question. 

It is the fashion of the day to take the country's 
name in vain: every wind-bag orator or every 
penny-a-liner, who has an individual opinion to 
express or an individual purpose to serve, urges 
it in the name of the country. I do not pretend 
to speak in the name of the country, but I know 
I speak the opinions of a vast number of inde- 
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pendent, thinking men. The wind-bags of Par- 
liament and of the Press say that the country is 
impatient of the unusual and factious opposition 
oflfered to the Army Reform Bill. This is perfectly 
true of the Q-overnment and their extreme sup- 
porters, but utter nonsense as concerns the country. 
The public, as far as I can read the signs of the 
times, are not in the least impatient of delay and 
discussion on the question of Army Reform ; on 
the contrary, I should say they are very thankful 
for it. It is a subject on which they were, and 
are, in very great ignorance, and sustained dis- 
cussion offers them the only chance of acquiring 
the information necessary to enable them to come 
to any conclusion at all. What they really want 
is not party legislation that will give temporary 
political capital to one side or another, but the 
patient elaboration of some scheme that will put 
the country in a condition to defy insult and in- 
vasion, and make a Battle of Dorking impossible. 

The G-overnment were too sanguine when they 
supposed the country would accept, " sans phrase,*' 
a Bill for the complete reorganization of the army 
before they had convinced themselves it would be 
an improvement. 

Before we make up our minds on a subject that 
touches our existence so closely, we want time to 
consider and weigh it carefully, and to hear the 
deliberate judgments and opinions of those in 
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whom we have confidence. The sentimental claim 
the Government and their organs make on our 
support is childish. When they took office they 
imposed on themselves, quite gratuitously, an oath 
of economy at all cost; this they have found it 
impossible to keep, and they now charge us with 
a want of generosity in hesitating to authorize 
them to break it; but we who are not in the 
political swim are not much influenced by the pie- 
crust pledges of either party, that we know are 
only intended to be broken when they have served 
their purpose. We have nothing to do with party 
moves and revokes ; we are simple tax-payers ; we 
pay our money without grumbling, and merely 
ask to be allowed to take our choice of the way 
in which it is to be spent. Far from feeling any 
pity for the Government obliged to swallow their 
pledges, many of us are pleased at it, and think 
it only a just retribution that tlrose who have 
destroyed should be obliged to build up again. 

The Government would have a much fairer 
claim on our immediate confidence and support if 
they would explain to us fully what their measure 
is, or if they could show us the favourable endorse 
ment of any of the military authorities to whom 
we naturally turn for advice ; but they do neither ; 
they will not explain to us their measure, and 
they cannot show the endorsement of the military 
authorities, because all, without exception, have 
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pronounced themselves more or less against it. 
They want us to take a leap in the dark, to shut 
our eyes and open our mouths and swallow the 
nice little morsel they are kind enough to put in 
it ; and we are scolded and called naughty children 
because we decline to do so. 

Mr. Cardwell and his plan rather remind us of 
the stories current about General Trochu and his 
plan : he was always talking of his plan ; what a 
grand plan it was ! what blessings it would confer 
on the country ! but he always refused to divulg6 
it. This went on so long, that at last the Parisians 
declined to believe he had any plan at all, and the 
result rather proved they were right. 

Mr. Cardwell incessantly refers to his plan, and 
enlarges on its immense advantages, but he per- 
sistently refuses to tell us what it is, and when 
pressed for the cause of his refusal, says bluntly 
that if he did folly explain his Bill, it would only 
fomish his opponents with additional arguments 
for opposing it. This may be a sound reason or 
not, but it is an exact counterpart of the tactics 
adopted by the claimant in the great sensation 
trial now progressing, who, when asked by the 
Chief Justice why he would not answer the Solicitor- 
Q-eneral's question, replied, " If I did he would go 
harping on it for three hours ! " If Mr. Cardwell 
wants public support, he must take the public into 
his confidence. It is not sufficient for him to come 
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before the coxintry and say, " J*ai mon plan ;" we 
want to know what it is. Our Besieged Corre- 
spondent tells us that whenever General Trochu 
sat down to a game of piquet, he used to say, 
" J'ai mon plan ; " and that when he had lost the 
game, which he usually did, he would get up and 
say, " Cependant mon plan etait bon ! " 

Now, it would be a very poor comfort to us, 
when we had wasted millions of money and 
destroyed our existing army without any adequate 
return, to be met by Mr. Cardwell with " Cepen- 
dant mon plan etait bon." 

When the annoimcement was first made that the 
Grovemment were in labour with a scheme of mili- 
tary reform, the descriptions of the symptoms were 
almost portentous. It was evident we were to 
witness no ordinary birth ; but whether to expect 
twins or triplets (with the usual Eoyal gratuity) 
we did not know; but, alas! we were doomed to 
disappointment, — ^the mountain, after aU its rum- 
blings and meanings, has only produced a mouse ! 
The oflficial wand, that was to make light out of 
darkness, order out of chaos — that was to reorganize 
the whole force of the country and make panics 
impossible, has given us nothing more than a BiU 
for the abolition of purchase. 

The most recent creed of the advanced school of 
politicians, especially the younger members, takes 
the form of supreme contempt for the value of all 
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professional knowledge: they require no appren- 
ticeship — ^no previous knowledge: they are pre- 
pared to improve and reform anything at the 
shortest notice : they are not afraid of experiments, 
not they: the more they cut away and alter, 
the more startling their changes, the greater their 
claims to genius. Sidney Smith's good-natured 
joke about Lord Bussell would now have no point 
in it; what was then the exception is now the 
rule : the command of the Channel Fleet is nothing 
to the soaring ambition of the present official ; 
nothing less than Channel and Mediterranean 
Fleets combined would gratify the "immortal 
longings " of our late First Lord ; and as for the 
operation for the stone, I should say there are a 
dozen rising statesmen at least who would try it 
to-morrow, and only be too glad of the chance. 

In these days it is considered almost a want of 
spirit to allow that sailors can know anything about 
the navy, or soldiers anything about the army : 
they are prejudiced, ignorant, narrow-minded, 
cannot see beyond their noses ; they know nothing 
of the profession in which they have been brought 
up, all knowledge has passed from them into the 
keeping of the Philosophical Radical — ^he is the 
only sure guide who will make everything right, 
and lead or drive us into that happy land where 
common sense will cease from troubling, and reason 
will be at rest ! 
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But, joking apart, the extraordinary confidence 
of our present school of statesmen in themselves 
is not to any considerable extent shared by the 
public. The argument that if you dijffer from 
them you must either be a fool or a rogue, al- 
though in many ^ays unanswerable, is not always 
convincing. We have seen a good deal of this 
inspired legislation in the treatment of the navy, 
and we have a sort of unpleasant suspicion that 
one of the greatest naval calamities that has oc- 
curred in our day is more or less indirectly owing 
to a civilian scorn for professional knowledge. 
We think a little less self-reliance and a little 
more reliance on others might have saved us the 
loss of the * Captain,' and we have no wish to see 
a similar course followed by a similar result in the 
array. 

I should say that since the loss of the * Captain ' 
and the succeeding Admiralty scandals, the value 
of professional knowledge and opinions as opposed 
to those of amateurs has very greatly increased 
in the public mind. 

Mr. Cardwell may be very angry with the 
public, and consider himself very much aggrieved 
because they do not accept his Bill without ques- 
tion; but this shows either a very slight know- 
ledge of human nature, or a very exaggerated 
idea of his own influence. 

The " Talent," as the sporting 'papers say — that 
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is, the balance of professional opinion — ^is . dead 
against what we know of the Bill, either for what 
it does or what it does not do. Is it natural that 
we who know nothing of military matters as of 
ourselves should prefer the guidance of profes- 
sional oflScers to whom military questions are a 
trade, to those of politicians who have merely 
taken them up in the routine of their official 
career ? 

Whilst on the one side we have the advocacy of 
Mr. Cardwell, Lord Northbrook, and Sir Henry 
Storks, on the other we have the warnings and 
deliberate condemnation of nearly every man of 
judgment and experience in the army. 

It is not too far to say that ninety out of every 
hundred officers in the army, of every rank and 
shade of opinion, disapprove of the Bill ; and when 
we see Lord Sandhurst, just taken up to "the 
high places of Baal," viz. the House of Lords, in 
order to bless the Bill, literally illustrating the 
conduct of the "man whose eyes were opened," 
and cursing it in no measured terms, it should be 
no matter of surprise to Mr. Cardwell that we 
require time for consideration. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Cardwell, and no doubt 
for ourselves also, we cannot see him as he sees 
himself; doubtless if we could we should see a 
second Minerva, sprung ready armed from the 
head of Jove himself. But this we cannot see. 
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We see instead a most amiable, courteous politi- 
cian, liked and respected by all parties, incapable 
of anything he does not believe honourable for 
himself and good for his country, but unsuited by 
tastes, antecedents, habits, and previous legislative 
experience, for anything approaching military 
questions — b, man, as he would probably be the 
first to allow, far more fitted for the post of Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury than of War Minister. 

Of course it was quite understood from the 
beginning that of his own knowledge Mr. Card- 
well knew nothing of military matters ; he had 
been " coached " by some one ; and the question 
naturally suggested itself, who had pulled the 
strings so effectually as to checkmate all the great 
military authorities of the day? The names of 
Sir William Mansfield, Lord Strathnairn, and all 
our great soldiers were quoted as having advised 
the Government : it was a case of " great expecta- 
tions," and I must say a real shudder of dis- 
appointment ran through the audience when the 
curtain of St. Stephens drew up and displayed, 
as the whole dramatis personce of the army scheme, 
Mr. Cardwell and the two-headed nightingale. Sir 
Henry Storks and Captain Vivian. Arcades arnbo — 

^ Both Arcadians : both alike inspired 
To sing and answer as the song required." 

Their official duets were inimitable ; their tune and 
unison were perfect ; the note struck by one was 
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sustained by the other with a similarity that was 
quite confusing : seated side by side on the 
Treasury benches, one could see that, like Christine 
and Millie, they had two heads, four legs, and four 
arms; but when they began to speak it was evi- 
dent they had but one (official) soul ! No doubt 
they were excellent advocates, experienced officials, 
useful party-men ; but it was felt at once they were 
not the officers the country would naturally select 
to reorganize the fighting portion of the British 
army. 

Captain Vivian's services are written in ^Vanity 
Fair,' No. — , and I suppose any supplement from 
Hart's * Army List ' may be dispensed with. Sir 
Henry Storks, on the other hand, has seen a vast 
amount of active service; but as his bad luck 
would have it, it was always on the civil rather 
than the military staff of the army : as gallant a 
soldier, no doubt, as ever buckled on a sword-belt, 
his whole service has been on the civil staff of the 
army ; it is probable he has seen less of the regi- 
mental system or of the actual fighting qualities of 
the British soldier than any officer of his rank in 
the army. In the calm repose of a comparatively 
civil career, he has had plenty of time to scrutinize 
the faults and shortcomings of both officers and men, 
and no doubt he has found many ; but it is when 
the blast of war blows in their ears that their 
true worth has always been so conspicuous; and. 
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this he has had no great opportunity of appreciat- 
ing. He has never witnessed the tenacity and 
devotion, the indomitable pluck and mutual con- 
fidence, of officers and men that held the trenches 
at Sebastopol and stamped out the mutiny at 
Lucknow. Governor of the Hospital at Scutari, 
Governor of Corfii, of Malta, Special Commissioner 
to Jamaica, Controller-General, Member of Parlia- 
ment, able debater ; is it surprising that his greatest 
admirers, whilst recognizing a man of talent, see 
in him far more of the lawyer than the soldier ? 

If Sir H. Storks had come forward as a reformer 
of the staff of the army, of that portion of the 
service that he must know by experience wants 
reorganization, he would speak with authority 
second to none; but when he comes forward as 
the reformer of the regimental system, of which 
his knowledge must be limited, he has very little 
authority at all. 

During the whole of these army debates Mr. 
Cardwell has always discussed the subject in a fair 
and liberal spirit, as a gentleman naturally would ; 
he is acting on conviction, and although intending 
to change it completely, he takes every opportunity 
of speaking with gratitude and admiration of the 
existing army: but unfortunately his followers do 
not imitate the truth and fairness of their chief. 

There are a considerable number of Members of 
the House of Commons who appear to look upon 
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the army not as a necessary institution, to be 
encouraged and made as perfect and efficient as 
possible, but as an intolerable nuisance, to be 
stamped out and reduced, and made as inefficient 
as possible : the officers of the army especially — ^the 
froth of society — ^they talk of as if they were 
vampires, who have been sucking the country's 
blood, doing no work and getting high pay, idle, 
ignorant, bloated aristocrats, with their heels on 
the neck of the public ! 

There is little doubt that if these honourable 
Members had their wicked will, as it is called, they 
would not hesitate to take the country's name in 
vain, and repudiate all our moral obligation to 
the officers of the army; but of this I am quite 
certain, that the right-thinking portion of the 
community, who are still far the most numerous, 
do not go with them. They utterly repudiate 
these notions, and are thoroughly ashamed of the 
pound-of-flesh policy advocated by Mr. Eylands 
and his supporters. I deny entirely that we are 
the cheese-paring nation of grocers these gentle- 
men would make us out to be, huckstering over 
pennies, and taking advantage of every side-wind 
to evade our obligations and repudiate our debts. 
I maintain, on the other hand, that we are liberal 
and generous, fond of display, liking the best of 
everything, and willing to pay for it : we wish to 
have the best army of its size in the world, and 
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whatever changes are made in it we wish to treat 
our officers with liberality and the gratitude they 
deserve. 

How 1 wish some independent Member with 
sufficient backbone would make it his business to 
shame the House of Commons out of the mock- 
modest, cheap and nasty, professions of economy 
that in this year of grace 1871 disfigure every 
discussion, reducing the policy of the country to 
the practice of a Dutch auction, and stamping us 
as a more arrant race of shopkeepers than Napo- 
leon in his most satirical mood ever conceived 
possible. 

Many .of these gentlemen are engaged in manu- 
facturing pursuits and are large employers of 
labour, and it cannot but strike one that if they 
carry their public professions into their private 
business, and treat their own employes and work- 
people in the way they urge the country to treat 
theirs, the increasing mistrust of employers and 
employed, the jealousy of labour to capital, has 
really very considerable foundation. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

BRITISH ARMY SYSTEM. 

Mr. Cardwell's Bill claimed to be "the firm 
foundation of a defensive force which would be a 
perfect security to the country, not merely against 
danger, but against the perpetually - recurring 
apprehension of danger." Now, this is exactly 
what we wanted; it looked hopeful, promising, 
and there is no wonder it was at first favourably 
received; it was only when we had carefully 
examined it that we began to fancy that it was 
not quite what it professed to be — ^that where we 
wanted bread we were offered only a stone. 

Spite of promises and professions, we could not 
avoid the conviction that the present Government 
were not exactly the men to adopt any enlarged 
or vigorous scheme of national defence ; the whole 
thing, we knew, would go so entirely against the 
grain. To do so they must begin by allowing two 
conditions to exist that they have most persistently 
denied : first, that there is any danger of our being 
attacked ; secondly, that we are not sufficiently 
strong if we are. They have always objected to 
the premises that we were insufficiently defended. 
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and to the conclusion that we ought therefore to 
extend our preparations. 

Since they took oflSce Army Reform has been a 
question of political "financing" rather than of 
national urgency. It was all through a question 
of what will be best for the party. 

Taking a mere party view, it cannot be denied 
that the Government have " financed " the ques- 
tion boldly and successfully: they first took credit 
for reducing the army 20,000 men ; they then took 
credit for increasing it 20,000 men; they then 
again credited themselves * for introducing the 
Army Bill; and now they credit themselves for 
abandoning the Army Bill and sticking solely to 
the abolition of purchase ! They have persistently 
credited themselves on both sides of the account, 
for their reduction and their increase. 

At the Greneral Election in 1869 Ministers on 
the stump preached military economy; they 
groaned over bloated armaments and the sinful 
and mischievous expenditure of the country, and 
promised immediate reductions, and they kept 
their word — they discharged 20,000 men, they 
stopped recruiting, purchased no horses, reduced 
all the stocks of materials, clothing, powder, 
guns, rifles, &c., &c., and cut down the estimates 
2,361,000/. Immense party capital was made by 
this operation. Look, said they, at the savings 
we, honest, far-sighted guardians of the public 
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puree have ejSected, and look at the waste and 
extravagance of our predecessors, the stupid 
Tories. 

This cry was all very well as long as Europe 
was at peace, but directly it became evident that a 
great European war was imminent it became 
necessary to change the cry. Then we were 
assured that far from the army having been 
weakened by our discharging 20,000 men, re- 
ducing all the stocks of warlike materials, and 
cutting down the estimates 2^ millions, it had in 
fact been strengthened materially ; and credit was 
at once taken for the able administrator that with 
such great reductions of men and money could 
make us stronger than we even were before. 

But notwithstanding the repeated assurances of 
Ministers that we were actually stronger than 
ever, the coimtry was yet uneasy; certain ugly 
reports about guns and rifles, and powder and 
recruits, would occasionally leak out, which the 
usual oflScial contradictions could not remove ; and 
when at last the astounding successes of the German 
armies, and the complete collapse of the French, 
caused us to look at home and see what we really 
could do if by any chance the victor turned his 
arms against us or our allies, the result was most 
unsatisfactory; we found our field guns reduced, 
our powder short, our artillery without horses, 
our fortifications incomplete, our new system of 
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i6ontrol insufficient, our array filled with boys, our 
one arsenal exposed, our seats of commerce utterly 
undefended. It is not surprising that under these 
circumstances we should have asked for greater 
security, but it is very surprising that those who 
to a very considerable extent had reduced us to 
this imsatisfactory state should have the brass 
to ask us to thank them for getting us out of it. 

During the last three years the Government 
treatment of army matters has been a regular 
hocus-pocus; we have felt like the audience of 
some great conjuror, conscious we were being done, 
but not exactly knowing how. 

" Ladies and gentlemen," said the great wizard, 
Mr. Cardwell, "here on my right you see a box 
containing a number of counters representing the 
force of the British army when I took charge of 
it, and here on my left you see another box con- 
taining a number of counters representing the force 
of the army after I had reduced it. If you com- 
pare them carefully you will see that the number 
of counters in the box on my left is considerably 
less than the number of counters in the box on my 
right hand. The difference represents a reduction 
of 20,000 men, of any number of horses, of stocks of 
powder, clothing, and material of all kinds, and 
of 2^ millions of money. 

" Now, ladies and gentlemen, you would natu- 
rally suppose that the army represented by the 
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lesser number of counters in the box on my left 
must be smaller than the army represented by the 
hrger number of oc^nter, to L L on n.y ^ht, 
but this is not so; it is a mere impression, as I 
will show ; by simply touching the boxes with my 
magic wand thus, heh! presto, pass right, pass 
left, the difference is actually reyersed ; and if you 
will now haye the goodness to compare the boxes 
you will find that the number of coxmters in the 
box on my left is actually greater than the number 
pf counters in the box on my right; and that 
accordingly the army as at present reduced has 
actually more men, more horses, more powder, 
clothing, and material than it had before! No 
deception, I assure you." 

In 1869 Mr. Cardwell said to us. See me dis- 
charge 20,000 men, reduce the number of horses 
and supplies of material of all kinds ; and to our 
sorrow we saw it: but in 1870-71 he said again. 
Look at the army now, it is more numerous and 
more efficient than eyer ; and although we knew 
it was not so, we could not disproye it. What 
possibility is there of getting correct official infor- 
mation if officials themselyes don't wish to impart 

it? 

The * Pall Mall Gazette ' has yery carefully dis- 
sected the balance-sheets of Messrs. Cardwell & Co., 
Army Co. (Limited), during the years 1869-70 
and 1871-72, and the unsatis&ctory conclusion to 
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which a careful study of its articles must lead all 
unprejudiced persons is that the boasted reduction 
of 2,361,000;, in 1869-70 was, in feet, no reduc- 
tion at all, but merely a temporary saving effected 
by reducing the usual and necessary working 
stocks of the concern. 

The stocks reduced in 1869-70 at a saving of 
2,361,000/. had to be replaced in 1871-72 at an 
outlay of 2,886,700/., an actual increase of half a 
million sterling. This is no economy, it is merely 
importing into the Government balance-sheet the 
well-known practice of many rickety companies, 
of reducing necessary working stocks at a ruinous 
cost, in order to show an apparent profit, declare 
a fictitious dividend, and keep up the market value 
of the shares. 

This "financing" is apparent to every man of 
business experience who will take the trouble to 
examine the army balance-sheets of the last three 
years; but the shareholders, that is the public, 
were satisfied, and it is only now, when it is too 
late, they begin to see that to a very considerable 
extent their credulity and their purses have been 
victimized. 

In 1869-70, 1,150,000^. was required for the 
" manufacture, supply, and repairs of warlike 
stores " : under this head are included twenty-five 
items of supply, amongst them gunpowder, metals 
and guns, clothing, horses, Ac, &c, 
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In the year following, 1870-71, this 1,150,000/, 
was reduced to 820,400/., and it was at this part 
of the performance Mr. Cardwell, in reply to re- 
peated calls, came forward to the footlights, and 
hat in hand and hand on heart, bowed his acknow- 
ledgments to the audience. 

This year, 1871-72, the same items have re- 
bounded from the moderate sum of 820,400/. to 
1,815,600/., an increase of 995,400/. ; exceeding 
the whole amount of 1870-71, and exceeding by 
665,600/. the bloated outlay of 1869-70 ! 

The transparency of this cooking of military 
accounts is more remarkable if we take the trouble 
to examine the items. In 1869, gunpowder and 
gun-cotton cost 8000/. ; in 1870 it was reduced to 
5000/. ; in 1871 it was increased to 155,000/. 

In metals and fuels in 1869-70 there was a 
decrease on the previous year of 146,000/. ; in 
1870-71, a further decrease of 36,000/. ; in 1871-72, 
an increase of 172,000/, 

Clothing in 1869-70 cost 644,868/. ; in 1870-71^ 
551,299/.; in 1871-72, 876,836/. 

Horses last year cost 39,000/., this year 139,000/. 

And this, be it remembered, without haying a 
single additional man to clothe or a single addi- 
tional gun to horse. 

I do not believe the public wish to see the 
government of the army conducted on the prin- 
ciple of a joint-stock company ; we do not look 
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SO mucli to a high rate of profit, as to great and 
permanent security; the shares are not our own 
property to be disposed of at a premium, but trust 
money we must hold : instead of being a matter of 
congratulation, it is a very alarming sign when 
we see a fictitious profit obtained by a very sus- 
picious ^stem of financing. 

Men of common sense look upon the cost of the 
army and navy as the premium they pay on the 
insurance of their wealth, their independence, their 
honour — everything they hold dear in the world : 
the cost of this insurance is so infinitesimal a per- 
centage on the enormous wealth of the country, 
that they feel it can be increased to cover all risks 
almost without being felt. Our Ministers told us 
we were suflSciently insured, but we examined for 
ourselves, and found we were not: we found our 
insurance under the increased risk was quite insuf- 
ficient, and we wished to raise the amount. It 
was convenient to call this a panic, but it was not 
a panic at all; it was simply common sense — a 
very natural uneasiness at ascertaining that our 
neighbours were so much stronger than we believed, 
and that we were so very much weaker than we 
thought possible. 

England is the only country that I know of in 
ancient and modern history, where the subject of 
adequate national defence has been allowed to' 
become a party question; but so it is. The 
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advanoed Radicals look upon army and navy, 
and all national defences, as a standing insult to 
their theories and their principles ; they see in it 
nothing but a selfish policy of their opponents to 
be opposed and defeated on all occasions; they 
appear to feel they have a special call in keeping 
the country at the lowest possible point of security : 
they act as if they had an interest in this matter 
distinct from the rest of the nation. Poor blind 
mice ! as if the Continental cat would not tear them 
to pieces with the rest of us, if ever she managed 
to make good her spring. 
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CHAPTER III. 

■ 

GERMAN AND ENGLISH ARMIES. 

Whenever the British army has been called upon 
to defend the empire, it has done so in a manner 
to excite the envy and admiration of the world : in 
every climate, against every foe, it has always held 
aloft the banner of our race, and achieved deeds of 
daring that make its records the brightest page in 
the national history ! 

The British army has always been numerically 
small — ^a mere handful of men compared to the 
gigantic armies that now change the map of 
Europe; but, small as it is, it has been more in- 
cessantly engaged, and done more hard work and 
achieved more brilliant successes than any army in 
existence. 

It can be proved by the military annals, that 
durine: the last fifty years there is actually not a 
period during wkioh some portion of ihe British 
army has not been on active service in some por- 
tion of the globe. 

On the British empire we are assured the sun 
never sets; and in some out-of-the-way part or 
another of this vast dominion — in China, or 
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Burmah, or New Zealand, in Africa or Asia — we 
are always waging some kind of war of offenoe or 
defence. 

There is no army in the world, and I do not 
believe that any army has ever existed that, 
through so many generations, has displayed such 
sustained valour, and done such real hard work as 
the British army. The labour expected of, and 
exacted from it has been enormous. It has always 
been asked to do the work of an army two or 
three times its size, and it has always done it. 

From the days of Clive and Wellington to 
those of Baglan and Clyde, it has always been the 
bad luck of the British army to combat with very 
superior forces, and to fight under conditions where 
defeat would have been ruin. Prom Plassy and 
Assaye to Inkermann and Delhi, I doubt whether 
there is a single case of an English army fighting 
with inferior or even equal numbers; our troops 
have always been forced to fight at a disadvantage 
in numbers, material, and preparation, but they 
have always fought successfully.. Twice in our 
generation it has saved our Indian empire solely 
and entirely by its pluck, endurance^ and devotion. 
. Under every condition, and in circumstances 
the most trying and depressing, the British army 
has always been composed of officers who would 
lead men who would follow. Can the system be 
so utterly wrong as many reformers wish us to 
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believe ? Can the froth and the scum be so utterly 
worthless if, for a hundred jeaxB, against any 
odds, in spi; of the constant jealousy ^d pari 
mony of the civil authorities, our armies have 
always done more than their duty, exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations of their countrymen, 
and confounded the expectations of their foes ? 

Wherever the sufferings and loss in the British 
army have been most conspicuous, they can be 
invariably traced to the over -confidence of the 
civil authorities in assigning to the troops two or 
three times the amount of work they could possibly 
perform, or to their parsimony in not allowing 
them sufficient means and support to do it. 

It was the fortune of war, the political exigencies 
of the alliance, and not the military system that 
caused what is called the break -down in the 
Crimea, In order to meet the demands of our 
Allies, the English generals were compelled to 
occupy an extent of ground far out of all propor- 
tion to the number of their troops, and to their 
means of commissariat and transport. It was 
over-work, want of food and clothing, that swept 
away like flies the wretched recruits, and caused 
the frightful losses of the British army before 
Sebastopol. It was only the unshaken discipline 
of officers and men, their splendid gallantry and 
endurance, and mutual reliance, that saved the 
country from a great disaster. It is not exag- 
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gerating one jot to say that it was the regimental 
system, and that only, that pulled the army 
through the trials and sufferings of that terrible 
winter. Where everything else failed and broke 
down, that portion of the army system never 
failed. There was no wavering; the officers 
believed in their men, the men in their officers ; 
both felt often and often that their case was hope- 
less, that the unequal contest they were waging 
could not last ; but the idea that the men would 
desert their officers, or the officers their men, never 
once occurred to either. 

The immense expenses of the Abyssinian cam- 
paign are again quoted as evidence of the break- 
down of our existing military system ; but why was 
it necessary to expend nine millions when two or 
three should have done the work? Because the 
beetle-sighted policy of the civil authorities of 
the army had denuded it of all stores, all commis- 
sariat, all transports, everything in fact neces* 
sary to put an army in the field and to keep it 
going when there: we had absolutely no part of 
the army except the men; everything else had 
to be purchased in the open market at famine 
prices. 

In the Crimea, in India, everywhere in fact 
where British troops have been engaged, it wa9 
the civil administration of the army, not the fight- 
ing part, that was at fault; whilst the fighting 
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portion of the British army, all that is included in 
what is called the regimental system, has always 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations of the 
country, the staflF of the army, the commissariat, 
the medical service, the land transport, &c., &c., 
have always heen below par. We have always 
been short of guns and horses, and all the material 
on which the success of armies in the field so much 
depends. To sum up, our fighting troops have 
always been the best in the world, but we have 
never had enough of them ; whilst our commis- 
sariat, our transport, our supplies, all that is 
understood as belonging to the civil staff of the 
army, have always been below the mark, and 
inferior to those of our rivals. 

It would appear, then, that common sense would 
induce us to preserve and improve that part of our 
system that is good, and reform and amend that 
portion that is weak and inefficient ; but such is 
not the opinion of the political theorists who now 
manipulate military matters; they have gone 
entirely on the opposite tack; they sweep away 
the regimental system that has given us the best 
fighting army in the world, and they leave in 
statu quo that portion of the civil staff of the army 
that has invariably been a failure. 

The principle and practice in England has always 
been to do our military service with the smallest 
possible number of men and the least possible 
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quantity of guns and supplies. We have always 
been, as it were, from hand to mouth, working so 
close to the wind, that the slightest miscarriage of 
supplies has often been attended with disastrous 
results. We wilfully and habitually deceive our- 
selves about our military strength in a manner that 
is perfectly incomprehensible. An army is a com- 
plicated machine, made up of a number of separate 
and distinct parts — staflF, commissariat, transport, 
medical service, field artillery, cavalry, infantry, 
&c., &c. If each one of these parts is well made, 
sufiSciently strong, and properly fitted, the machine 
will work well ; but if even only one of the smallest 
of these parts breaks down, or is too weak, the 
whole machine gets out of gear, and loses half its 
power and efiectiveness. The startling excellency 
of the Grerman armies, Prussian especially, resulted 
from the fact that each machine was perfect in all 
its parts; there was not a screw loose in one of 
them : from the general to the drummer, every 
part of the machine was perfect, and was brought 
into the field in the most complete working order 
it is possible to conceive. 

With us it is unfortunately the very reverse: 
we have the machine of a nominal power, but we 
never take the trouble or stand the necessary 
expense to keep all its parts in working order, and 
consequently our machine is never so effective as a 
whole as it ought to be ; and instead of each part 
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bearing its particular sharfe of the strain, we find it 
thrown most unfairly on some other part, that has 
to do two or three times its proper amount of 
work, to prevent the machine breaking down. 

We may be officially informed that we have 
an army of 60,000 or 100,000 men, or whatever 
it may be, ready at any moment to go to any part 
of the world; but every man of sense knows, 
that if this army is short of field guns, of artillery 
and transport horses, of a sufficient commissariat 
and medical stafi^, it cannot be called an efficient 
army ; and if it performs successfully the duties of 
one, it can only be by putting an unfair amount of 
fitrain on those portions that are in order: this 
has always been the case with us ; the rank and 
file, the officers and men, have always done more 
than their fair share of the work of the British 
army. 

The German practice in this last war was to 
have enough and to spare of everything, of war 
materials, horses, guns, &c., &c. ; not only were 
all the parts of the machine perfect, but they 
always had with them spare pieces, to enable 
them to repair, instantly and completely, any 
accident or misfortune. Not satisfied with having 
sufficient guns and men to meet their enemies, 
they strove on all occasions to have more than 
sufficient, more guns and more men, more horses, 
nlore supplies of all sorts and kinds than were 
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absolutely necessary to do the work in hand ; this 
is why the work was done so completely, so rapidly, 
and so willingly. 

Men who feel that they are the strongest in 
numbers, superior in artillery, sure of their food 
and supplies, convinced that everything possible 
will be done to make victory easy for them, must 
have very different feelings on going into action 
to those who are ill-fed, short of all necessary 
supplies, who know they are over-matched in num- 
bers and in artillery, and that if they are to secure 
victory, it must be by their own unaided heroism 
and devotion. 

Whilst the G-erman armies had always more 
than enough of everything, our armies on service 
have always been short of everything. To use 
a mechanical simile, the Grermans in the late 
war, whenever it was in their power, employed 
a 60 horse-power engine to do the work of one of 
40 horse-power : we, on the other hand, invariably 
try to do the work of a 40 horse engine with one 
of 20 horse-power ; the result is of course inevit- 
able; whilst in the former case the work is done 
quickly and easily and with certainty, with little 
wear and tear or risk of break-down ; in the latter, 
if done at all, it is done with great strain, wear 
and tear, incessant risk of break-down, anxiety, 
and immense extra expense. 

With our economists in England the question is 
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not what amount of naval and military force will 
under any condition secure our honour and safety ; 
but what is the smallest possible force that under 
very favourable conditions might suflSce to do 
so ? Now, what is the plain English of this mise- 
rable, senseless, contemptible policy? what does 
it come to? Merely that we prefer to sacrifice 
the lives and health of our men in time of war, 
than to keep a surplus, or even a suflSciency of 
guns, and the great material of war, in time of 
peace. We who are the richest nation in the 
world^ and claim to be the most humane, actually 
adopt the ghastly policy that flesh and blood is 
cheaper than horses and guns, and the other neces- 
sary accompaniments of war. 

In nearly every war in which we have been 
engaged our troops have been short of every- 
thing that could diminish the risk of sickness and 
death; but they have never held back on that 
account, though who, I should like to know, 
could throw a stone at them if they had? Em- 
ployers have quite as distinct and direct duties 
as the employed; those who engage men for the 
hazardous life of a soldier are bound in duty 
and honour as directly and distinctly as though 
they engaged them for a coal mine or a powder 
factory, or any other dangerous trade, to protect 
them and to diminish their risks, by every means 
in their power, and with every conceivable device 
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and improvement. To engage men to fight, and 
then to neglect the most improved means adopted 
by other nations to protect them and diminish their 
risk, is, in my opinion, a distinct breach of faith. 

Now, I should say that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred, or nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
every thousand sensible Englishmen wish to see 
England perfectly and absolutely safe — ^to have 
a 60 horse-power engine to do 40 horse-power 
work, instead of a 20 horse-power to do it: how 
does it happen, then, that this natural desire of 
the great majority is entirely defeated by a very 
small and, out-of-doors, a most uninfluential mi- 
nority? It is because the jealousy of those who 
represent the ninety and nine virtually places the 
power in the hands of the one who represents 
the hundredth. The House of Commons may 
be roughly described as being made up of three 
parties ; the Radical party, numbering about sixty 
members of various extreme views ; peace enthu- 
siasts, who believe in the lion laying down with 
the lamb, and wish to turn the national sword 
into an international ploughshare; republicans, 
who look upon the security of the country as 
second to the triumph of their principles: of 
penny-wise- and -pound -foolish economists, who 
prefer to do the work of the country with half the 
necessary power, than with the slightest excess: 
of demagogues, who fancy they see in a standing 
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army the victory of their natural enemy— 'the 
aristocracy ! 

The other two bodies, the Liberals and Con- 
seryatives, are pretty equal in nmnbers, and in 
their hearts hold very much the same opinions; 
they are, as a rule, moderate men, more ot less 
given to change and various kinds of progress, 
but attached to their country and its institutions, 
and free from the extreme theories of the more 
enthusiastic minority. In so far the House of 
Commons represents truthfully the feeling of the 
country : by far the great majority of the country 
is composed of moderate, sensible men, more or less 
given to change, but fi'ee from extreme doctrines 
and theories. The majority in the country natu- 
rally think that in sending to Parliament moderate 
sensible men, whether Liberal or Conservative, 
they are ensuring the triumph of moderate sensible 
measures ; but they are grievously mistaken. The 
votes of a great number of Members of the House 
of Commons no more represent the feeling of the 
constituencies who sent them than they do those 
of the honourable Members themselves. 

The two great political parties in the House, 
although at heart much of the same mind, are 
competitors for the loaves and fishes; they are 
jealous of each other, and their jealousy far out- 
weighs the danger they both in their hearts see in 
the policy of the extreme party ; but they each in 
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turn require its support, and find it to their ad- 
vantage to humour and flatter and bribe it with 
promises and measures, and thus very simply a 
small minority becomes in fact a powerful and 
tyrannical majority ; they hold in their hands the 
balance of power; they threaten, they bargain, 
and for every vote they give they exact as a price 
some stone of the constitution, and so piece by 
piece, stone by stone, in open day, without the 
smallest disguise, the great fabric of the British 
constitution is being pulled down. This is not the 
first time in the history of England or of the world 
that the jealousies of the great parties in the State 
have thrown the actual power in the hands of a 
small and narrow-minded minority; but I do not 
think that any history can furnish a parallel to the 
bold insistence of the few and the feeble opposition 
of the many ; it is notorious that the majority in 
the House and in the country were in their hearts 
opposed to the disfranchisement of the upper and 
middle in favour of the lower orders ; that they 
viewed with mistrust the abolition of the Church 
of Ireland and the Land Bill ; that a vast number 
who will support the Army and Ballot Bills are 
heartily opposed to both; but so the game goes 
on; the Radicals must be paid the price of their 
vote, even if it cost half the kingdom ; the opera- 
tion will be repeated till one by one will disappear 
the landmarks of that social and political system 
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that has given us power, liberty, and prosperity for 
a hundred years, and made the name of England 
glorious throughout the world. 

The unequalled organization of the German 
army has called our attention to that of our own ; 
not, imfortunately, to raise up to the Prussian 
standard those portions that are most inefficient, 
but to change entirely and completely that por- 
tion that equals, if it does not exceed, their own. 
The German soldiers performed wonders; their 
valour, their confidence, their intelligence, were 
extraordinary; but the German army numbered 
700,000 men between the ages of 20 and 27 in 
the field, backed by a Landwehr of 300,000 men 
between the ages of 27 and 32. All these were 
strong, healthy — ^not a weakly one amongst them — 
well-clothed, armed with the best weapons, drilled 
to perfection, protected by batteries of field guns 
quite out of all proportion to the practice of other 
nations, with a commissariat, a transport organized 
to the highest point of efficiency, — ^all this eoncen* 
trated under one single military head, assisted by 
the most accomplished and laborious staff ever 
organized. The German army is the patient, careful 
elaboration of the most minute and most extensive 
military system ever devised — ^the mighty result 
of the instinctive determination of 30,000,000 of 
people, at any and every cost of money and personal 
service, to make themselves safe from any further 
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insult or invasion, and it has performed wonders; 
but if one can conceive a similar organization, and 
on an equally large scale, in England — an army of 
700,000 matured Englishmen, backed by a reserve 
of 300,000 old soldiers under one military head, 
with a complete and efficient staff, transport, and 
commissariat, free from the enfeebling effects of 
civilian promptings and press criticisms— ^-we can 
easily comprehend what has been done, and, with- 
out vanity, express our firm conviction that we 
should have done as well. But this little word if 
is one of the most .expressive,, and Ihe conditions 
of its use constantly reverse the most important 
problems : if we had anything like German num- 
bers, and Grerman. organization and efficiency, there 

• 

is nothing we could not do and should not do 
when the necessity occurred; but controlled by 
civilians who scarcely affect to know the mere 
rudiments of military practice, decried by a hos-^ 
tile party in the House of Commons, criticized 
authoritatively by the press, noiade the scapegoat of 
penny-wise-and-pound-foolish economists, with an 
utterly inefficient commissariat and transport, the 
smallest possible complement of field guns, — ^the 
English army, in every essential except the valour 
of its rank and file, and its regimental system, 
represents the positive antithesis, the opposite in 
every respect, to that of Germany. 

It must not be supposed that this grand ap- 
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i^earance of the German people in arms with ita 
splendid results has been achieved without a con- 
siderable amount of opposition. In Germany, as 
In England, the extreme Badicieils opposed in every 
possible way the sustained efforts of the King and 
his advisers to keep in perfect order the military 
system of the countiy : there is iMs great differ^ 
ence, that whereas Gfermany possesses a Minister 
of hard, strong common sense,— who treats as 
mischievous nonsense the theory of universal peace 
and international brotherhood ; who knows that 
human • nature in the middle of the nineteenth 
century is exactly the sarae as human nature at 
the end of the eighteenth ; that to nations as to 
inen, la hi des plus forts is under certain conditions 
the only one really recognized, and who stood firm 
iand opposed with a stubborn and unyielding front 
the efforts of domestic foes to pave the way for 
foreign aggression, England is led by an optinust; 
imbued with social and cosmopolitan theories that; 
whilst man is man, can never have any reality 
or existenfee ; who believes in universal love, in 
international brotherhood; who sees man not as 
he is, but as he ought to be; a credulous mis- 
sionary, who, spite of warning and cc«nmon sense, 
insists upon going unarmed amongst savages, 
who straightway set to work to cook and eat 
him; who looks upon England as a Holy Land 
specially designed by the Almighty for the good 
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of the world and the glory of the hninan race 
—a land so admirable, so hedged in with nni- 
versal peace and good-will, that no sacrilegious 
hand will ever dare attempt its hmniliation ; who 
treats as wicked extravagance the instinctive cry 
for efficient protection ; who apologizes for every 
paltry step his colleagues take to provide for the 
safety of the country, and promises next year they 
shall be reduced; who shuts his eyes to contin- 
gencies that we all know are quite possible, and 
with angry defiance waves back those who ex- 
claim against the insecurity of the country. 

Never since Groi placed man on the earth have 
two such antagonistic specimens of conspicuous 
genius ever contended in the political arena as the 
Prime Ministers of Prussia and England. Bold, 
outspoken, tenacious, jovial, concise, inflexible in 
argument as in purpose ; imbued with hard com- 
mon sense, and with a fixed will that nothing 
changes ; going straight to his point with a deter- 
mination that no opposition can divert. Prince 
Bismarck offers the complete opposite in every 
respect to the restless enthusiast who, impulsive 
jas a woman, unstable as water, startles friends and 
foes alike with the fierce petulancy of incessant 
conversions. 
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. CHAPTER IV. 

ABOLITION OF PURCHASE, 

Government supporters treat the Army Bill as a 
mere matter of military detail, that should be left 
entirely to the Executive, but this is not its true 
nature; it is a political rather than a military 
measure. Hear what Mr. McOullagh Torrens says 
of it : — 

**The whole patronage of the army is to be 
transferred to the Government from the neutral 
trusteeship in a Commander-in-Chief established 
by Mr. Pitt, and which has subsisted for well-nigh 
eighty years. The property qualifications for com- 
missions is to be abolished without stipulation or 
condition of any kind, and the Government claim 
that the whole power of selection shall be henc^ 
forth placed at their disposal. The direction and 
control of the Militia, which in one shape or 
other had for centuries belonged to local autho- 
rities, wisely, as Bacon, Pim, Summers, Walpole, 
Pox, Russell thought, has henceforth to be concen- 
trated in the hands of Government." 

Now, this is not a measure of mere military 
detail, it is a great constitutional revolution — a 
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leap in the dark that may affect the fiitiire of the 
country quite as much as the Reform Bill of 1868, 

It is not simply a question of getting rid of the 
purchase system, that is a comparatively small 
matter ; it is what is to succeed it ? What does it 
entail ? Apparently it entails nothing less than 
placing the whole patronage of the army in the 
hands of the Ministry for the time being, that is, 
in the hands of the patronage Minister ; in other 
words, the Government whip in the House of 
Commons. 

Now, does not this possibility open out a vision of 
national suffering that should make the most daring 
of our constitutional surgeons pause before using the 
knife? Can anything be conceived more danger- 
ous to a free country than a standing army influ- 
enced by politics, and at the beck of the majority 
of the House of Commons ; more certain to bring 
about a condition of affairs that has in all countries 
but our own made a standing army a standing 
menace to the liberty of the subject ? 

At present the army has absolutely no politics 
whatever; its promotion flows on in a regular 
course ; it seeks the approval of its miKtary chiefs, 
but knows and cares absolutelv nothing whatever 
about civil strife and competition. The day the 
patronage of the army gets into the hands of 
political leaders all this will cease, and the army 
become more or less a political power in the State. 
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' Promotion by selection would soon become the 
reward of political supporters, and officers of the 
army would soon find that their career depended 
more on the votes of their jfriends, or on their own 
political professions, than on any other claims: 
change of Ministers, party conflicts and strifes, that 
now are to them matters of the most utter unimport- 
ance, would soon become of paramount interest. 

Now, with all due deference to the desire of the 
Government to carry this Bill, we, the public, must 
be allowed a little time to take a constitutional 
view of our position, and to weigh well both what 
we shall gain and what we shall lose by the 
change. 

Putting aside for a moment the simple question 
of purchase, it cannot be denied that the bene- 
fits we have derived from our military system, 
taken as a whole^ have been immense; so great, 
indeed, that it is doubtful' whether any promises of 
improvement can be sufficiently strong to induce 
us to change it. Alone in the history of standing 
armies, the English army has never interfered 
directly or indirectly in the civil government or 
direction of the country. There is no instance 
during this century in which it has, in any degree 
whatever, displayed the slightest shade of political 
bias ; in no single case has military influence been 
brought to bear, directly or indirectly, on civil 
matters ; neither Sovereign or people, statesman or 
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demagogne, have ever appealed to ox attempted to 
influence either officers or men. Now, this is an 
immunity that no other nation can be said to have 
enjoyed : we should watch it with the most jealous 
care, and guard it as the apple of our constitutional 
eye! 

• The abolition of purchase will land us on the 
principle of promotion by selection; of course, 
in theory no change could possibly be more for 
the better; we should be substituting a system 
by which merit, and merit only, is to be the 
claim for advancement, for one in which money, 
is the recommendation — ^this is the theory of the 
change; but we all know that in every science, 
mechanical as well as physical, many things most 
excellent in theory fail utterly in practice. There 
is no explanation of the fact beyond the very un- 
answerable one that it is so; for instance, the 
atmospheric railway in theory was the most per- 
fect adaptation of steam to locomotion that could 
be conceived ; it entirely failed in practice. Again, 
to use a more homely simile, condensed meat con- 
tains more nourishment than the refuse from which 
it has been extracted; but a dog fed entirely on 
the former will die in a short time, whilst one fed 
on the latter will get fat and thrive. So it is with 
promotion by selection : in theory nothing can be 
more reasonable, more logical, apparently more 
beneficial to the country, but we have no proof it 
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will turn out to be so in practice ; on the contrary, 
and if we are to judge by the evidence of those 
who have studied it, it is a question fraught with 
dangers and difficulties so great as to make its 
adoption a source of actual danger to the country. 

The present system of promotion, as we all 
know, is purchase, regulated by rejection in the 
purchase corps ; seniority tempered by rejection in 
the non-purchase corps ; and pure selection for all 
staff appointaiente and for every appointment above 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel ; so that in fact by 
the present system we already do select every 
officer of the staff, and every commanding officer 
above the rank of lieutenant<5olonel, and reject all 
others, purchase or non-purchase, who are not fit 
for promotion. 

Now, this mixed power of rejection and selection 
is of the greatest possible value; it has entirely 
taken the sting out of promotion by purchase, and 
prevented the money consideration in any way 
affecting the efficiency of the service ; but its ex- 
istence is ignored by the promoters of abolition of 
purchase ; they invariably treat the question as if 
money was the sole qualification necessary for staff 
appointments and high commands, as well as regi- 
mental promotion ; that consequently the military 
authorities have no power of regulating promotion 
and appointments according to merit, and neither 
possess or exercise the powers of selection and 
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rejection. This is simply wilful misrepresentation ; 
the present conditions of promotion in the army 
may be stated as follows : — The whole of the staff 
of the army, from the aidenl^a^p t» the general 
of division is selected by the military authorities ; 
no money qualification of any sort or kind has the 
smallest influence in the matter; but all staff 
officers below the rank of field officers must have 
passed the staff college, or in some way been quali- 
fied before they can be appointed to the sta& 

In the non-purchase corps of the army, Artillery 
and Engineers, the promotion goes solely by seni- 
ority ; in the purchase corps, promotion is a com- 
bination of purchase and seniority ; but in every 
case promotion is contingent oUr the officer having 
passed an examination to prove his efficiency, and 
on his getting the recommendation of his com- 
manding officer ; without these two conditions no 
money in the world will enable him to rise a 
grade in his regiment. It serves the purpose of 
ultra-radical reformers to represent the system of 
promotion in the British army as one of purchase 
only ; but this is not the case : it is a combination 
of selection, rejection, seniority, qualification by 
examination, and purchase: selection for all staff 
appointments and commands; seniority for the 
Artillery, Engineers, and Indian service ; purchase, 
regulated by the power of rejection and very strict 
examination, for the rest of the army. 
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When an officer of a purchase corps has passed 
the necessary examinations, and obtained the recom- 
mendation of his commanding officer, he is allowed 
to purchase his promotion : he has no right to it. 
Money will give a man more rapid promotion, if 
he qualifies for it, and obtains the consent of his 
superior officer and the military authorities ; but it 
is of no use to him whatever without them. 

Of course it is maintained by those who wish to 
upset the present system, that these checks on the 
evils of purchase are nominal ; that the examina- 
tions are a force ; the power of rejection merely 
nominal ; but this is not true. The military 
authorities have exercised very freely, and with 
the greatest possible advantage to the service, the 
system of rejection ; and the number of officers who 
every year leave the service in consequence of 
direct or indirect warnings that their efficiency is 
considered b^low the necessary standard^ is very 
considerable. What is true of direct promotion is 
also true of exchanges from half to full pay : the 
consent of the Commander-in-Chief is necessary to 
every exchange from half to full pay, and con- 
stantly such arrangements are stopped by the 
authorities disapproving of the officer about to 
return to active service.. 

The results of this system of promotion by pur- 
chase, tempered by rejection, have been very satis- 
factory. It may be honestly stated that we have 
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no men in command of regiments who are unfit 
for their post. Of course every man is not a 
Wellington, or a Napier; all have not the sacred 
fire burning in their military bosoms ; but still it is 
no exaggeration to say that in the whole army 
you will scarcely meet an oflBcer commanding a 
regiment who is physically or constitutionally unfit 
for his post. 

Now, when you are going to do away with a 
system that has answered very well, it is only 
reasonable to ask what you are going to put in its 
place? The system of promotion by purchase, 
tempered by rejection, has given us the following 
advantages : a contented^ body of officers, rapidity 
and regularity of promotion, absence of all political 
jobbery, absence of jealousy, an average of good 
commanding officers. Can we expect any improve- 
ment under a system of promotion by selection ? 
Our most reliable authorities say not. The Duke 
of Cambridge knows more of the details of the 
British army and of the working of the present 
system than any officer in it; has repeatedly ex- 
pressed the strongest condemnation of promotion 
by selection, and, I believe, he is supported by 
every man of common sense in the country; 
whether soldier or civilian. 

In the Royal Commission of 1 86 7, Question 4119, 
"May I ask your Royal Highness whether the 
system of selection would be productive of less 
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heart-burning in the service than the present 
system of purchase?" — Answer. "There is no 
question the selection would be ten times worse/' 

This is a very strong opinion, and we scarcely 
feel reassured by Mr. Card well's statement that 
"the mode in which security is to be afforded to 
the army for the impartiality and fairness of pro- 
motion is still being most carefully considered by 
some of the most eminent officers of the army," 
referring we naturally suppose to Sir H. Storks 
and Captain Vivian ! 

It is known that many very distinguished 
officers, at first favourable to the abolition of 
purchase, have now, in the face of the serious 
dangers both to the army and the country threat- 
ened by the system of selection by the civil autho- 
rities, entirely changed their professions, and, on 
the principle of choosing the less of two evils, 
given in their adherence to the present system. 

My own opinion is that the mixed power of 
selection and rejection, purchase, examination, and 
seniority at present possessed by the military autho- 
rities, is quite sufficient to ensure the best officers 
being brought to the front, and that the exchange 
of money amongst the officers themselves, under the 
conditions that regulate it, does not in any degree 
affect their efficiency as a body ; on the contrary, 
it keeps up a free circulation of promotion that is 
of the greatest benefit to the service. If a man 
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is unpopular, or dissatisfied, or wishes to marry,' 
he can leave the service ; and I maintain it is much 
hetter for the country to have an independent 
class of oflScers, who can quit the service if they 
do not like it, than a body of merely professional 
and, in many cases, dissatisfied officers, with 
nothing but their swords for their living, and 
who look for promotion at the hands of competing 
politicians. 

It has been advanced against the present system 
that under it officers do not make the army a 
permanent profession, but that a very large pro- 
portion leave or go on half-pay at the end of eight 
or ten years. Now, instead of this being a disad- 
vantage of the system, I consider it one of its most 
conspicuous advantages. The constant flow of 
officers in the prime of Hfe through the army into 
private life must afford a certain and simple way 
of officering our Militia and Volunteers : so good 
a system that did it not already exist it would be 
worth our while to pay largely to establish it. 
I should say that at least nineteen out of every 
twenty officers who leave the army after eight or 
ten years' service would join the Militia or Volun- 
teers if their services were required. 

Henceforth an officer is to have no vested in- 
terest; no special connection with any particular 
regiment or branch of the service. He is to be 
a mere military pawn, to be moved here and therOj 
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from cavaliy to infantry, from infantry to artillery, 
from regiment to regiment, at the will of the War 
Minister. To make the exchange of money abso- 
lutely impossible, officers are not to get promotion 
in their own regiments : no senior captain is to 
get the majority, or a major the lieutenant- 
colonelcy of the regiment in which he has served, 

^^ This may be of advantage to^ the service ; but the 

reasonable probability is that it will be attended 
by an amount of jobbery, jealousy, and disap- 
pointment that will cause its* ruin ; at any rate, it 
entirely destroys what is known as the regimental 
system, which, according to all military authorities 
whose opinion is worth anything, is the one part 
of our army organization that has never failed us 
in our need. It is established beyond a doubt that 
the di^pfine, an>artn», spirit.^ effldency of 
a regiment is immensely fostered by having per- 
manent rules of discipline, manners, and dress- 
in other words, a " regimental system " ; and it 
may be taken as a rule almost without an exception 
that a regiment that has been commanded for a 

"^ number of years by officers who have been edu- 

cated in it, and who have established a uniform 
and recognized regimental system, is far smarter 
and more contented than a regiment commanded 
by strangers. Sir Henry Storks, of course, denies 
all good in the regimental system, and in support 
of his argument says that comparatively few officers 
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ever rise to command the regiment in which they 
entered the service; this may be true, but it is 
certain that ahuost every officer who joins hopes 
in time to command his regiment, and is most 
careful to adopt the system and the tone that he 
finds established in it. 

The Prussians maintain the regimental system 
in its fullest possible force. In their regiments 
officers rise from rank to rank by seniority ; there 
is no transplanting from one regiment to another, 
or from one branch of the service to another ; it is 
simply a case of seniority, and the only thing 
against it is the slowness of promotion : the one 
regret of German officers is that they have not 
some system of purchase to quicken the flow of 
regimental promotion. 

The very slow and tedious promotfon in the 
Prussian service and in our non-purchase corps is 
a very great evil, affecting undeniably the effi- 
ciency of the officers, and causing a great amount 
of discontent and disappointment. Whilst in our 
purchase regiments you see lieutenant-colonels of 
thirty-five to forty-five, in the Prussian service 
you see captains of sixty ; and it is calculated that 
iu the Eoyal Artillery, if the present rate of 
promotion* is unaltered, a second lieutenant who 
enters the regiment now will be a lieutenant- 
colonel in 120 years! 

When the purchase system is abolished, promo- 
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tion will become a question of selection ; but this 
will soon be abandoned as invidious and impos- 
sible, and seniority pure and simple will take its 
place ; but we know by the evidence of the state 
of promotion in our non-purchase corps that this 
change will not add to the good spirit and con- 
tentment of the service. In Prussia, where the 
military element predominates completely over the 
civil, and no political influences of any description 
are allowed to interfere, promotion by selection 
might be possible; but in England, where the 
military is in every case subordinate to the civil 
element, and where the patronage and promotion 
of the army is to be handed over to that creature 
of "un-natural selection," a civil War Minister, 
and thus become indirectly the property of the 
majority of the House of Commons, it would be 
simply ruin. 

When every voter. Whig, Tory, Radical, tinker, 
tailor, gentleman, apothecary, ploughboy, con- 
siders he has a vested right in the control of the 
army, and has a claim to question and demand 
explanations on every promotion and change that 
takes place in the service — ^why his friend Smith 
was not selected, and that wretched Brown was? 
— such an amount of patronage would become a 
source of danger to any Government, and must be 
ruinous to the discipline of the army. No Minister, 
not even had he attained the imaginary standard 
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of purity demanded by Caesar of his wife, could 
stand against the charges and insinuations of po- 
litical favouritism that, when party spirit ran high, 
would be sure to attach itself to every appointment 
in the service. 

The purchase of commissions in the army, like 
the purchase of livings in the Church, is possibly 
so wrong in theory, that its abolition can only be 
a matter of time ; but this element, time, is some- 
times of the greatest importance, and no time could 
possibly have been more inappropriate and more 
inconvenient for abolishing it than the present one. 
At this present moment there are two forces at 
work in the country, one tending to strengthen 
our army, the other to reduce the cost of it ; these 
two forces work in diverging directions, and we 
must be satisfied with their resultant, that is, with 
some course between the two, that will increase our 
military resources at the smallest possible increase 
of expense. 

It is the opinion of all — except a few amiable 
enthusiasts, who look upon England much in the 
same way the Parisians aflfected to look on Paris, 
a sort of hallowed spot that no profane arm will 
ever dare attack — ^that the country is not suffi- 
ciently defended. Spite of official oracles, there 
is a very general feeling that never were the 
prospects of peace more uncertain than at present. 
G-ermany, naturally elated and confident in her 
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recent display of almost overwhelming power: 
France, soured and disappointed, but fierce and 
implacable, and anxious above all things to regain 
military renown : Bussia, for the present outwardly 
quiescent, but daily increasing her military organ- 
ization, are each and all .of them warnings to 
England to look to her means of defence, and keep 
her powder dry. 

There is a time for all things, and we, who live 
outside the range of party and simply pay our 
taxes, feel that at this particular moment, when 
every shilling that the country will give is re- 
quired for more men, more guns, more means of 
defence, it is something like infatuation to spend 
from ten to fifteen millions in abolishing a system 
of promotion that will not add a single man or gun 
to our effective strength. No one in his senses 
supposes, for one moment, that the evils of the 
purchase system are so great that its instant abo- 
lition, at so vast a cost, is necessary ; on the con- 
trary, although wrong in theory, in practice it has 
been attended with many advantages, that are only 
now becoming fully appreciated when its end is at 
hand. It is scarcely denied that the abolition of 
purchase at this moment is a political not a mili- 
tary necessity. Mr. Trevelyan had been stumping 
the country on the subject of purchase ; its evils 
were carefully magnified, its advantages entirely 
ignored; the extreme Badical party and the Ba- 
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dical press had taken up the cry that the purchase 
system was maintained solely for the benefit of 
the aristocracy ; that gentlemen were not wanted 
in the army, and that the first step to get rid of 
them was to get rid of purchase. The Grovern- 
ment thought it politic to dish Mr. Trevelyan, and 
they have done so — ^to what extent they have 
sacrificed the true interests of the country and the 
army to a party triumph remains to he seen. 

Purchase is certain to go eventually ; and when 
some system of promotion and retirement to replace 
it has been considered and approved by the coun- 
try, its abolition will be a very appropriate crown- 
ing of the edifice; but to remove it before any 
plan has been devised to replace it, and to leave 
the future condition of ojEcers' service to chance 
and in uncertainty, is an act of legislation that 
has satisfied no one, and naturally alarmed many. 

In recognizing the fact that purchase is doomed, 
I am most pleased to think that the anticipations 
of Mr. Trevelyan and those who hope by this means 
to keep gentlemen out of the army, and to bring 
down our officers to the level of those in the French 
army, will be most completely disappointed. I do 
not believe the abolition of purchase, of itself, will 
make the slightest difference in the quality of gen- 
tlemen who will join the army as officers : if any- 
thing, I should say we should get more of the 
landed element, the sons of squires and clergymen. 
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and less of the commercial element, merchants and 
traders. The great difference will be that instead 
of getting the eldest sons we shall get the younger 
sons; but they will be chips off the same block, 
and ^imated, we may be snre, by the same spirit 
of chivalry and loyalty that distinguishes our 
present army. I take it that nearly every English 
lad between the ages of sixteen and nineteen, has 
at one time or another a " call " for the army. 
Hitherto only the eldest sons of gentlemen in small 
or moderate circumstances have been able to gratify 
their desire ; the younger sons have been obliged 
to abandon the idea, from want of fiinds. 

It is the belief of the extreme Radical party that 
the abolition of purchase is so much opposed, 
because it is a blow levelled at the aristocracy; 
but the fact is, it is the plutocracy, not the 
aristocracy, who are most directly interested in 
this matter. A great amount of ignorance exists 
amongst the opponents of the existing army system, 
as to the extent the army is affected by the pur- 
chase system, and as to the social position of those 
interested in it. It appears from the pamphlet 
published by Major-General Sir J. L. A. Simmonds, 
by far the most sensible, vigorous, instructive work 
on the present momentous subject yet published, 
that the gross total of the officers in the British 
army, including officers of Indian establishments, 
staff corps, and general list, is 10,901. Of this 
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number there are in purchase corps 5473 ; in non- 
purchase corps 2744 ; and non-purchase officers in 
Indian establishment 2604. This would give us 
5473 belonging to purchase corps, and 5348 be- 
longing to non-purchase corps ; but from the 5473 
belonging to purchase corps, must be deducted 
1757, who, though belonging to purchase corps, 
must, according to Captain Vivian's committee, be 
deducted from purchase. So that the result is, that 
out of a total of 10,901 officers, those who purchase 
ninnber 3716, or about one-third of the whole eflFec- 
tive officers of the army. 

If we continue our analysis a little farther we 
shall find that whilst only one-third of the officers 
of the British army are directly interested in the 
purchase system, the number of officers in the 
army belonging to the aristocratic order is so 
exceedingly small as to be perfectly inappreciable. 
In the jaundiced eye of the true Radical, every 
officer in the British army is either himself a 
bloated aristocrat, or in a greater or less degree 
connected with the aristocracy. But what is the 
fact? Out of 108 regiments that constitute the 
purchase corps of the British army, not including 
the Foot Guards or Rifle Brigade, there are only 
twenty officers with handles to their names — I do 
not, of course, include honorary colonels, or those 
who have been titled for service ; and out of twenty- 
eight regiments of cavalry, there are only twenty- 
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five, and of this number sixteen are supplied by- 
three regiments. 

After deducting the officers in the Household 
Brigade, horse and foot, and the Rifle Brigade, 
there remain about 10,396 officers, scattered 
amongst whom are less than fifty of the junior 
members of the aristocracy, a proportion of less 
than one-half per cent. ! And yet it is to get rid 
of this half per cent, that the country is asked to 
^y an unknown son. varying from soL to fiitean 
millions ! 

Abolition of purchase alone will not in any 
degree whatever drive gentlemen out of the army ; 
but we must not forget that with those who 
originate the change, this is their avowed object. 
Abolition of purchase is but the first step ; it will 
not succeed ; but we may be certain it will be fol- 
lowed up by other changes that will. The whole 
country is to be democratized; on the national 
railway, all first-class carriages are to be taken off, 
and second and third-class carriages put on in their 
place. Wherever they are found, the class that we 
know as gentlemen are to be shunted, and their 
places fiUed, we are assured, by a more earnest, 
high-minded race. Gentlemen are no longer 
wanted in Parliament, in the Civil Service, in 
diplomacy; why, then, should they be wanted 
in the army ? Whether the country will gain by 
the change ; whether the century of domestic 
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peace we have enjoyed under the rule of the 
gentlemen of England, can last ten years under 
the class that it is proposed to elevate in their 
stead, is a question on which I have no doubt at 
all; but it is of no use repining; the die is cast; 
the gentlemen have had their innings, and will 
not have a second. Lord Palmerston was the last 
Prime Minister who specially represented the class 
known as gentlemen ; there will never be another ; 
a certain favoured few will, according to their 
pliancy, be tolerated in office for a time; but 
their days are numbered: just now, middle-class 
men and middle-class measures occupy the stage ; 
but in a very few years they will give way to the 
more earnest and daring, who will carry out their 
convictions at any cost, and sanction any measures 
to support their views. 

The Democratic party in the country wish to 
drive gentlemen from the army and fill their 
places with men raised from the ranks ; but I am- 
satisfied the great mass of thinking men in the 
country do not wish it ; on the contrary, they are 
satisfied that the honour and good name of Eng- 
land have been so faithfully guarded in the hands 
of British officers, that such a change must be for 
the worse. Both officers and men have always 
done their duty to the best of their abilities, and 
there is not in the annals of the British army a 
single instance of an officer attempting to advance 
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his interests at the expense of his country or at a 
sacrifice of duty. In the roll of the world's glory 
there is no page more glorious, more honourahle, 
more entirely free from the suspicion of selfish- 
ness, than that of the British army. The British 
army may be called the froth and dregs of society ; 
but I declare that, judged by the ordinary stan- 
dard of the nation, and considering the tempta- 
tions they are exposed to in war, and the temp- 
tations they are exposed to in peace, they have 
really proved themselves rather better than the 
rest of the national pot. 

The froth of society in my opinion is not those 
who, indolent perhaps and pleasure - seeking in 
time of peace, when the blast of war blows in their 
ears, throw all this aside, press to the front, and 
at the cannon's mouth dare all and do all for duty 
and honour. These are not the froth of society, 
but the dilettanti demagogues who, sitting at 
home at ease, achieve a cheap notoriety by the 
abuse of those who in the hour of danger they 
expect to lay down their lives for them. The 
new school may laugh to scorn the idea that 
noblesse oblige, but it is so nevertheless, and will 
remain so till the end of the chapter. Gentlemen 
will show " the metal of their pastures " wherever 
they may be placed ; and the more crucial the test, 
the more hopeless the strait, the more they will 
preserve that noble front and gallant bearing that 
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has always prevented their turning their backs 
to a conquering foe, or trampling on one that is 
down. Let democratic enthusiasts rave as they 
will, it will be a sad day for England and her sons 
when the class of gentlemen no longer supply 
officers to her army. 

The Democratic party in and out of Parlia- 
ment wish to drive gentlemen out of the army, 
to make the conditions of service such that gentle- 
men will not submit to them. There is no mis- 
take about this ; they say so in private, and their 
organs publicly announce it. What we want, 
saysi the ^ Spectator,' January 10, " is a thorough, 
complete, and most difficult democratization of the 
army, its transformation into a kind of military 
brotherhood, with equality in poverty for its first 
law." 

I do not say for one moment that this is the 
object of all who support the abolition of purchase ; 
on the contrary, Mr. Cardwell and a great number- 
conscientiously believe that officers and men, the 
army and the country, will alike profit by the 
change ; but they shut their ears to the avowals 
of the extreme party, that this is only the first 
step in the decline, and their eyes to the fact that 
it must logically and of necessity be succeeded by 
others that will rapidly and inevitably bring about 
the thorough democratization threatened. 

There are three parties who promote the aboli- 
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tion of purchase, — ^those who believe that it is the 
interest of the army and the country, and even of 
the officers themselves, it should go; those who, 
against their convictions, support it for the sake 
of party ; and those who advocate it because they 
see in its abolition the insertion of the thin edge of 
the democratic wedge, which they intend, as soon 
as possible, to drive home, and exclude the present 
class of officers from the service. The latter are 
playing a distinct and definite game, and with the 
assistance of the two former are sure to win. 

Whilst we in England are taking the first steps 
to democratize otir army, to make the profession of 
arms distasteful to gentlemen, all the world is 
struck with the contrast in the discipline, patience, 
humanity, dignity of an army officered by gentle- 
men, and the entire absence of many of these 
qualities in an army officered from the ranks. 
ISo doubt it is unfair to compare the workings of 
rival systems in a campaign which to one army 
was a continuous succession of victories, to the other 
an imbroken series of defeats; but still the con- 
trast is so complete, that no change of conditions 
could possibly bring them together. Subsequent 
events have even more strongly illustrated the 
moral and social inferiority of an army officered 
from the ranks. 

It seems almost imkind to compare the conduct 
of the French officers during the late war with 
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that of the Q-ermans; but still the lesson was 
written for our learning, and we are fools to shut 
our eyes to it as we are doing. 

The history of the late war more than any page 
in the annals of the military art, tells us in words 
that cannot lie, that, theory apart, in practice an 
army officered by men of a superior education, 
more enlarged views, of gentler natures and more 
delicate stomachs, will show more devotion, more 
generosity, a stronger sense of duty, more mutual 
confidence, and other qualities that tend in some 
slight degree to soften the horrors of war, and 
make human bulldogs less ferocious than an army 
officered from the ranks. During the Indian 
mutiny the extermination of rebels was almost as 
vehemently urged on the troops by the people of 
England as the extermination of the Commune 
was urged on the army of Versailles by the people 
of France ; but there is this conspicuous and vital 
difierence, that whereas in and around Paris, if 
one-tenth of the reports we read are to be believed, 
the French officers encouraged the severity of their 
troops, in India the officers without exception 
sought on every occasion to check the fierce crav- 
ings of their men ; and I do not believe there is 
an instance on record of a British officer, with his 
own hand, sending a prisoner to his last account, 
or of directly or indirectly inciting to a single case 
of cruelty. 
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From the very first reverse that overtook the 
French arms to the entry of the German troops 
into Paris, the incessant cry of the French soldiers 
was that they were betrayed by their oflScers. I 
do not believe that in the darkest hour of Crimean 
suflFering, or in the most hopeless instant of Indian 
strife, the idea that his oflScers had betrayed, or 
were capable of betraying him, ever entered into 
the heart of a single British soldier. 

The Prussian army is the most aristocratic in 
the world, ours is nothing to it : the qualifications 
for a commission are threefold, and are, indeed, 
almost as strict as those for a Fellowship of All 
Souls, " bene natus, bene vestitus et mediocriter 
doctus," that is to say, the candidate must be a 
gentleman born, have suflficient private means, and 
pass certain examinations. He is then attached to 
a regiment "cum conditione" — the stipulation in- 
sisted upon by the old Romans when they took 
their wives, viz. on condition that on trial they 
gave satisfaction. If after a year's trial his con- 
duct is approved of by the oflScers with whom he 
has been associated he is appointed to the regiment ; 
if not, he is transferred to another on trial. 

The relative position of oflScers and men in the 
German army is as distinct as possible : whilst the 
respect of the men for their oflScers is almost ser- 
vile, the absence of all return on the part of the 
oflScers is almost insolent, but still the discipline of 
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the army is admirable ; it is a thing of itself ; the 
most perfect miUtary organization the world ha6 
ever seen. 

On the other hand, in the French army you 
find these conditions almost reversed. There is 
hardly any distinction whatever between officers 
and men. Gro into any town in France, and you 
find officers and men walking about arm-in-arm, 
playing at dominoes and drinking together, Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, all over the place: under this 
condition of things the respect of the men for their 
officers can scarcely be said to exist ; whilst the 
insolence of the officers to their men is greater 
than in almost any service in the world. 

In theory, the idea of every soldier carrying a 
marshal's baton in his knapsa^^k is very attractive, 
though it is hardly a forcible argxmient at a time 
when we have just witnessed the entire collapse of 
the military system that originated it; but in 
practice it has invariably failed with us in both 
army and navy ; it has always been an illustration 
of " put the devil on horseback," &c. : officers pro- 
moted from the ranks are notoriously more severe 
and dictatorial, and more jealous of outward re- 
spect, and less sympathetic for the men than 
gentlemen; and they have, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, failed in enlisting the confidence and im- 
plicit trust of the soldier. 

Human nature is the same to-day as it was in 
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the days of the Jews of old — ^men always have 
been and always will be jealous of their equals : 
»nd the envioi whisper. "I, not this the car- 
penter's son?" circulated amongst their former 
companions has almost invariably embittered the 
career of oflScers raised from the ranks. 

There is another objection to raising ojEcers 
from the ranks that does not appear to occur to 
those who are now destroying the present army 
system without a notion of what they are going to 
build up in its place. They promise to give us a 
more scientific and highly-educated body of officers. 
Mathematics, modern and ancient languages, field 
drawing, fortification, mechanics, &c., &c., are to 
be part of the ordinary curriculum. Every suc- 
ceeding step is hedged in with further learned 
acquirements. The special education that will be 
required to qualify the officers of the future for a 
commission, must of necessity be long and expen- 
sive, and can only be founded on previous elemen- 
tary grounding. Three or four years' hard work 
would not enable an ordinary recruit to pass the 
examination that will henceforward be required 
for a commission. Instead of increasing the number 
of officers raised firom the ranks, the increased diffi- 
culties of the examination must of necessity dimi- 
nish them; in fact, they might easily be made so 
severe, as to make promotion from the ranks alto- 
gether impossible. Under the proposed system we 
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run the risk of losing both officers and men. We 
say to the men, " Here, my brave boys, is a career 
open to you — short service, promotion to those 
who can get it." To the officers we say, "No 
more paying for yom* commission; promotion no 
longer depends on the length of your purse." 
But in both cases we combine with these liberal 
promises such conditions, that neither men nor 
officers will accept them : the men find that the 
off-chance of promotion to the rank of officer, with 
a marshal's baton in the far distance, does not 
repay them for the loss of a profession for twenty- 
one years, and a pension at the end of it ; they see 
that the learning necessary to qualify for the rank 
of officer is out of their reach, and they decline the 
conditions altogether : whilst the officer feels that 
if he is to devote himself to a life of scientific study, 
he had better do so in some profession where he 
will be his own master and make more money than 
in the beggarly profession of arms. 

The principle of competitive examinations is 
conspicuous as one of the greatest ^ilures of the 
day : in no single case has it improved the quality 
of public servants : the common sense of the country 
has long ago pronounced most unmistakably 
against it: the hobby has been ridden to death, 
and now, all that we ask is to give it decent 
burial and put it out of sight. But now it is pro- 
posed to make it to a considerable extent the basis 
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of competency for the selection and promotion of 
officers: it is only another instance of the utter 
disregard of the ordinary rules of common sense 
with which all military questions are now treated. 

The student, the book-wdrm, the first boy in his 
class, excellent and admirable as he may be, is not 
generally the stuff of which to make a successful 
soldier : studious habits and pursuits are natural to 
him, and the indulgence of them increases as he 
finds he excels more in them than in the more 
boisterous pursuits of his fellow-students. The 
best boys are not those who, as a rule, are most 
fitted to make soldiers. What you want for such 
a career as the army, is vigour, courage, daring, 
dash, presence of mind. The odds are fifty to one 
that the vigorous lad who excels in cricket, or 
rackets, or foot-ball, gifted with pugnacity, is the 
one who will attract the confidence and admiration 
of his fellow-boys; and so it must be in a career 
like the army ; it is there also the man of vigour, 
of courage, of resource, of pugnacity, who will rally 
round him the confidence of both officers and men. 

It is of no use arguing on this subject; it is 
fact, and cannot be disproved. Everyone who 
has seen any service will tell the same tale, that 
in the time of emergency it is the man of action, 
not the man of learning, that comes to the front, 
and rallies around him all the life and vigour of 
his regiment; and, in fact, spite of rules and 
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examinations, the great principle of "natural 
selection" settles the question in a very matter-of- 
fact way; a very few weeks' hard work and ex- 
posure on active service weeds away the delicate 
and the feeble, and without regard to talent and ac- 
quirement, leaves the direction and control in the 
hands of the most healthy and vigorous. 

Health, strength, vigour, daring, are physical 
necessities for war,* which no amount of studious 
or mental excellency can replace ; those who lack 
them are, when the time of hard work comes, out 
of the hunt immediately. First insist upon the 
physical qualifications necessary for the soldier, 
and then engraft on thei^ the necessary amount 
of science and military knowledge to enable him 
to perform his duty; but to reverse the practice, 
and to select learning and studious efficiency, with 
the intention of afterwards engrafting on them 
the necessary physical qualifications, is absurd ! 

The military service in all nations and through 
all time has always been recruited from the adven- 
turous, the restless, the idle, the rolling stones: 
neither poverty nor wealth incapacitate, and, in 
spite of theories and minutes in council, it will be 
so to the end of the chapter : to expect the studious, 
the plodding, the homely to enter the military 
service, is to look to gather grapes of thorns or 
figs of thistles ! 

Nobody but a fool would argue in favour of 
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ignorance; knowledge does not of necessity de- 
stroy a man's vigour, daring, pugnacity, &c. ; 
many conspicuous instances to the contrary will 
occur to all of us : but as a rule, studious habits are 
not the oaring of vigorous, daring and pugna. 
cious natures ; and therefore to take that as a test 
of fitness for a military career, which is almost in- 
variably the proof of fitness for the very opposite 
one, is simply to put the square man in the round 
hole, or to imitate the example of Mahomet II., 
who made his gardener his Prime Vizier, merely 
because he could grow cabbages ! 

Already Mr. Cardwell's plan has filled our ranks 
with boys instead of men ; and it is quite possible 
that when farther elaborated it may replace our 
present vigorous race of officers with more deli- 
cately organized students. Anyone who will give 
it a moment's consideration will see that, of all 
conceivable qualifications necessary to give a lot 
of vigorous, daring, manly officers for the army, 
that of studious proficfency is the most impromis- 
ing ; but in these days, when common sense, like 
truth, is banished to some dark pit, we run a great 
chance of selecting it, and before the altar of Prig- 
gism performing the miserable sacrifice of the 
" Happy Dispatch." 

Converts or perverts are invariably more im- 
petuous and active in defending and promul- 
gating their new doctrines than those who have 
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been brought up in them ; so it is with the Demo- 
cratic party who have now taken in hand the 
reform of the army. In their Republican Slan 
they actually go beyond Republicans themselves ; 
in their intense desire to democratize the army they 
go far beyond the practice of the only true demo- 
cracy that exists in the world. 

I wonder very much that whilst the Prussian, 
French, and Swiss armies have been so carefully 
studied and descanted, so little has been said about 
the American army. I suppose the feet is that it 
is too aristocratic in its nature to suit our army re- 
formers. The American army is small, but it is 
the most efficient and compact army of its size in 
the world; it is recruited entirely by voluntary 
enlistment, and it is officered by gentlemen who 
have qualified for the service at the military col- 
lege at Westpoint. Pour or five years are passed 
in completing their course of study at Westpoint : 
once in the army, further examinations are at an 
end; they then study the military art in the field 
and on service : there is no such thing possible as 
promotion from the ranks; and so important a 
necessity do the Americans consider discipline in 
their army, that equality, that Shibboleth of their 
social existence, is as carefully excluded from it as 
it is from that of Prussia ! 
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CHAPTER V. 



RECRUITING. 



It is very much the fashion to talk and write 
about our bloated armaments, and the money that 
is wrung from the "poor hard-working man" to 
support in ease and indolence members and sons 
of the aristocracy ; but what, may be fairly asked, 
are bloated armaments? Can we be accused of 
having bloated armaments when we try to do the 
work of 100,000 men with 50,000; when we supply 
our 50,000 men with only half the number of 
guns to protect them, and the guns with only half 
the munber of horses to draw them? With all 
the cry about bloated armaments, how do we 
stand ? Can any man in his senses maintain that 
we have a man, or a horse, or a gun too much ? 
are we not, on the other hand, so miserably short 
of each that our safety is compromised, and that to 
get through the work in any shape whatever we 
are obliged to make each man, gun, and horse do 
the work of three ? 

Instead of having bloated armaments, we have, 
for the work expected of it, the most attenuated 
army in the world. During the last twenty-five 
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years our need for soldiers has quite doubled ; our 
annexations in the north of India have not only 
immensely increased the area of the empire, but 
have brought us face to face with the most warlike 
races in Asia — ^true hereditary warriors, who wor- 
ship the God of Battle as supreme. Whilst in India 
our requirements are immensely increased, at home 
we are confronted by a whole nation of trained 
soldiers, and are surrounded by armies, the colossal 
proportions of which are absolutely confounding. 
No man with any common sense or justice would 
venture to style the comparative handful of troops 
we can marshal for our own defence and the 
defence of our colonies and dependencies, bloated 
armaments. Those who talk most about our in- 
creasing taxation and the extravagant cost of our 
army and navy, know that they are misstating the 
case and deceiving those they address. They 
know very well that whereas our wealth, and our 
numbers, and our liabilities have increased in- 
credibly during the last twenty-five years, our 
taxation per head has diminished more rapidly 
still : in proportion to our wealth, the requirements 
of a subject empire, and the immensely increased 
power of our neighbours, our armaments, instead 
of being bloated, are far below the very lowest 
level of efficiency that any sensible man would 
wish to see. 

Dismissing on the one hand the charge of bloated 
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armaments^ and without admitting on the other 
an utterly defenceless position, let us examine for 
a moment what troops we do possess, and what, 
according to reliable military authority, we ought 
to possess. I will quote Sir Liston Simmonds, 
who has treated the subject with a vigour and a 
logic that is cheering indeed in these days of 
timidity and cant. He says: England ought to 
be able to produce at the shortest notice for the 
defence of her own shores alone, not taking into 
consideration her colonies and dependencies, a 
thoroughly trained and effective field force of at 
least 200,000 men, exclusive of garrisons ; or with 
garrisons, of about 300,000 combatants of all arms, 
with 360 field guns in time of peace, to be im- 
mediately augmented in time of war to 540 ! 

Now, what have we got according to the same 
authority ? 60,425 effective combatants of all arms 
and 180 field guns; and one-third of this force is 
in Ireland: now, this is the full extent of the 
efficient army we possess ; for he, hke every other 
soldier, English or foreign, laughs at the idea of 
our Militia and Volunteers contending in the open 
field against such forces as the G-ermans could 
bring against us. 

Our Militia and reserve forces amount to the 
very respectable total of 341,598 : viz.' Militia, 
161,170 ; Yeomanry, 16,731 ; Volunteers, 136,281 ; 
Volunteer Artillery, 33,813 ; Army Reserve, Class I., 
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3000 ; Class II., 20,000. One-third of our Militia 
are Irish, and might, under certain circumstances, 
be as dangerous as our invaders. With the ex- 
ception of the 3000 Class I. Army Reserve, he 
describes the remaining 311,598 as being ** almost 
without training, almost without discipline, and 
with very few effective officers ! " 

Now, every sensible man, whether Whig or 
Tory, knows that what Sir Listen Simmonds says 
of our reserve forces is true ; it is a matter of com- 
mon sense, it could not possibly be otherwise : we 
know that it takes three years with the colours to 
make a soldier, and that a regiment of Militia 
with its one month's training, or Volunteers with 
their occasional " out," cannot possibly be efficient 
soldiers. We know that in the face of the 
gigantic fleets and armies that surround us, Eng- 
land is not safe with only 60,000 men and 180 
field guns, one-third of which are in Ireland ! We 
are insecure, and we want such an organization 
and increase of our forces as will give us safety 
for our Lares and Penates, our colonies and pos- 
sessions. Whether the force to give us this safety 
should be 150,000 or 200,000 perfectly efficient 
soldiers, must be decided by competent military 
authorities : few will deny that it is better to have 
10,000 men and 100 guns too many, than one man 
or one gun too little ! but whatever should be the 
number of our army, we want it to be the best as 
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regards men, arms, discipline, and supplies, that 
money, skill, and experience can produce. 

Now, if being almost the universal desire of the 
country to possess an efficient army, it does cer- 
tainly appear strange that Mr. Cardwell's first step 
in that direction should he to disorganize and 
emasculate the small force we already possess, and 
reduce it to an extent we are only by degrees be- 
ginning to realize — ^insidiously, unsuspected by the 
country: but such is the case: in spite of the 
warnings, the entreaties, the reproaches of nearly 
every professional man of distinction in the service, 
our army has been so rapidly filled with wretched 
boys of from seventeen to twenty, that in some 
regiments they abeady number over 50 per cent.! 

Tho« who a« reaponsM, for thk mea^ may, 
under the specious plea of economy, escape present 
censure, but they must not therefore suppose they 
have escaped the chance of future blame; they 
may be assured that if ever, which Heaven forbid, 
some dire calamity overtakes our troops in India 
or at home, and a great and bitter cry from the 
generals is heard, "Why did you send boys to 
fight instead of men ? " the country will cry shame 
on a false economy that has deprived us of our 
army in the hour of our need, and will treat with 
withering scorn the explanations of those who for 
party or political purposes, or in support of a mere 
theory, in defiance of the universal warnings and 
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entreaties and omens of bearded warriors, have 
persisted in a system of recruiting that has brought 
disgrace on the arms of England. 

The country was assured that the short-service 
system, three years with the colours and three 
years with the reserve, would immensely improve 
the quality of our recruits, and give us the pick of 
the labour market: it was found almost imme- 
diately that it had the very contrary result ; that 
the recruits, instead of being the pick, were the 
very refiise of the labour market ; the terms were 
so unpalatable that only those poor feeble starve- 
lings that could get no work in the ordinary labour 
market could be induced to accept them. But this 
result was carefully kept from the country, and 
political capital made of a system that was in 
reality causing military ruin. Whilst we believed 
that our army was steadily increasing in quality 
and efficiency, we were in fact filling its ranks 
with " starvelings "—with boys iU-fed, iU-grown, 
and whose muscles and bones are actually not 
matured. We are now, in a time of profound 
peace, with a redundant population, and wealth 
unequalled, actually recruiting for our army with 
boys of lower stature, and more feeble and imma- 
ture, than were accepted in the most urgent period 
of the Crimean war. 

By the Prussian system those who, though 
sound, are from being undersized considered unfit 
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for the military service, are drafted into what 
is called the Ersatz Reserve. Under our short- 
service system the army of England is rapidly 
assimilating itself to the Ersatz Reserve of the 
North German army. The North German autho- 
rities in one single year rejected as temporarily 
unfit 98 per cent, of the men of twenty years of 
age drawn for military service, and put them back 
for one year, " as not being considered, medically, 
suflSciently matured and formed to go through the 
severe course of discipline and drill to which for 
three years the young soldiers of the North Ger- 
man army are subjected." Not only do we subject 
unformed and immature lads of seventeen and 
eighteen to a severe course of discipline and drill, 
but in five or six months we ship them out to the 
tropics to die like flies, or return invalided as a 
useless charge to the country. 

Now, why have we sunk to this condition? 
Simply because our authorities have not the 
honesty to admit they have made a mistake, or 
the conmion sense to bid in the market the fair 
price of the article the country requires. The 
labour and services of a full-grown, matured man 
are worth more than those of a boy. The country 
wanted men ; the authorities oflFered the wages of 
boys. There is no mystery whatever in the 
matter, and when Sir Henry Storks says that this 
diflSculty of getting men is " inseparable from our 
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institutions " it simply shows he is ignorant of the 
first commercial principle of supply and demand. 
In England you will always get what you want at 
the market price of the article ; if we offer the fair 
wages of men we shall get enough and to spare ; 
if we offer the wages of boys we shall get boys, 
and not men. This system of filling our ranks 
with starveling boys is insisted upon by Mr. Card- 
well in the face of every military and medical 
authority in the army; but this conduct shocks 
even his friends ; let ns hear what his supporter, 
Mr. Torrens, says on this subject : — " Were he 
an enemy of the right honourable gentleman^ 
what could he say more bitter against him than 
that, having the power and knowing the feet, 
he had allowed the evil to go on to this very year 
without any attempt to extinguish it ? " 

But that there may be no mistake on this most 
important question, let us enumerate the autho- 
rities whose opinions have been quoted in debate 
and in the public press. 

" There is no regimental surgeon," says a Deputy 
Inspector-Greneral, "who will not tell you it is 
ruinous folly to send immature boys to India. 
They either die like flies, or get invalided after a 
year or so ; stay the best part of another year in 
hospital, and are then discharged penniless to give 
the army a bad name." 

Dr. Muir, Inspector-Greneral of Hospitals in 
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India, declared that the evils had so culminated^ 
that it might be impossible to trust to Her Majesty's 
regiments hereafter. " Of what avail," says he, 
"are our extensive new barracks, our advanced 
sanatorium, and all the means and appliances so 
liberally provided by Government for the pre- 
servation of the health of the European soldier, if 
so large a proportion consists of such delicate 
material? It is a fact, substantiated by all expe- 
rience, military and medical, that soldiers of imma- 
ture age and development do not thrive when 
transplanted to the plains of India." 

The Eoyal Commission on the Sanitary State of 
the Army in India recommended " that no recruit 
be sent to India under twenty-one years of age." 

Dr. Beatson says that "one frequent cause of 
the high ratio of sickness and mortality among the 
European troops in India, is the large number of 
boys, or growing lads, who are sent out to fill its 
ranks." 

The Director-General of the Army Medical 
Department reported, **that soldiers should not 
embark for service in India under twenty, and 
that even immature men of twenty should be held 
over longer." 

Mr. Torrens, in his admirable and exhaustive 
speech on this subject, gives evidence that no one 
but those who are determined not to learn can 
ignore. "The late President of the College of 
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Surgeons^ Mr. Guthrie," he says, "felt himself 
bound, in season and out of season, to press upon 
every Minister of War the hideous and hateful 
evils of premature enlistment/* 

Professor Parkes, a member of the Medical 
Council of Education, who has had great expe- 
rience in camp and hospital in India and the 
Crimea, in the latest edition of his well-known 
work on Practical Hygiene, thus speaks of the 
danger and loss of premature enlistments : — " The 
age of seventeen or eighteen is too low; the 
youngest recruit should be twenty or twenty-one/* 
Dr. Parkes illustrated his views by appeal to the 
acknowledged fact, that the process of ossification 
had not even begun to be completed at the age of 
eighteen, and that especially as regards the ribs, 
spine, and limbs, the epiphyses are not united to 
the shaft of the bone till a much later period. 

Dr. Lyons, who reported to the Grovernment on 
the diseases of the army in the Crimean camp, 
writes: — "The immature youths of eighteen to 
twenty succumbed at once to the hardships of cam- 
paigning, or perished after operations performed 
for wounds. When examined after death, the 
ends of the long bones of th^ legs and arms still 
showed the cartilaginous state, being incompletely 
knit." 

Dr. Hammond, Surgeon-General to the United 
States Army, says : — " The recruit should be a ftill- 
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grown man, and not a boy. The most eligible 
men are from twenty to twenty-five years." 

Lord Hardinge, before the Sebastopol Committee, 
in accounting for his inability to give more sup- 
port to Lord Baglan in the Crimea, said of the 
recruits : — " We made them pretty perfect in drill 
in a couple of months ; but instead of- sending out 
bone and muscle, they were, I may say, only 
gristle. When we came, in November and De^ 
cember, in the face of winter to send out these 
raw recruits, it was impossible to expect them to 
resist hard -work and the inclemency of the weather 
as more seasoned.men." 

Lord Baglan, when informed by the Duke of 
Newcastle that he had 2000 recruits ready to send 
to him, replied that " those last sent him were so 
young and unformed that they fell victims to 
disease, and were swept away like flies." 

Sir De Lacy Evans at the same time wrote, 
" that the drafts sent to him were' composed of 
men quite too young to bear the strain of the 
winter encampment and the work of the trenqhes." 

And we are now, in a time of absolute peace, 
filling up our ranks with recruits absolutely 
younger, shorter, and less matured than those Lord 
Eaglan refused in the terrible emergency of the 
Crimean war. 

Can we be surprised that Lord Sandhurst in the 
House of Lords should say^ " that he viewed such 
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a state of things with absolute dismay? Often 
as he had pondered over the subject^ and much as 
he had considered it in all its bearings, when 
himself in command it almost oyerwhelmed him 
with regard to what might happen to the army of 
which we were so proud, to which the country 
trusted, to which we looked in the last extremity, 
but which, according to high authority, was threat- 
ened with the worst dangers in the efiFects of our 
own legislation. If our armies were so organized 
as to consist hereafter of striplings not exceeding 
twenty-one years of age, we were simply organiz- 
ing defeat : whatever might be the abilities of our 
fixture generals, whatever exertion might be put 
forth, failure, and disgrace would be inevitable." 
Lord Sandhurst tells us that ** in Continental armies 
care is taken to provide grown men for the service, 
but in the British army there is no such provi- 
dent care, every regulation, on the contrary, being 
framed with the intention of providing ungrown, 
starveling boys.'' 

Although our system of voluntary enlistment 
could never give us such a choice of recruits as to 
allow us to put back 227,000 in a single year, as 
not being sufficiently matured; yet twenty-five 
years ago we had a very much larger proportion 
of recruits than we have at present. Prior to 1647 
the men were enlisted for twenty-one years, and 
the bulk of the army then consisted of men of 
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from five to twenty-one years' service : the' an* 
nnal admission of recruits was then of small 
importance: they were soldiers of from five to 
twenty-one years* service that stemmed the rush 
of Sikh invasion, and under Hardinge and Gough 
saved the British empire in India on the banks of 
the Sutlej. If that army had, like the 54th Eegi^ 
ment, now under orders for India, been composed 
of a proportion of 472 out of 924 under twenty 
years of age, do we suppose .a like result would 
have been achieved ? 

Surely it is an injustice to the country, an out^ 
rage on common sense, that the unanimous warn- 
ings and entreaties of the military authorities 
should be disregarded and defied by civilian autho- 
rities in so vital a question as the quality of re- 
cruits to be supplied to the army. Mr. Cardwell 
is rather Ixading on our good nature and credulity 
when he quotes the opinions of Sir Henry Storks 
and Captain Vivian on such a subject, against 
those of Lords Raglan and Sandhurst, Sir John 
Burgoyne, Sir De Lacy Evans, Sir Linton Sim- 
monds, Drs. Muir, Guthrie, Beatson, &c. 

In snatching at the shadow of a reserve, Mr. 
Cardwell has actually dropped the substance of an 
army : not content with filling the ranks of the 
army with immature boys, the authorities have 
determined still further to emasculate it by offer- 
ing a premium to mature men to leave the service* 
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On 22nd of March, an order was issued inviting 
soldiers who had exceeded three years* service to 
volunteer for the reserve. Can we be surprised at 
Lord Sandhurst's statement, that the feelings of 
commanding officers on receiving this notice were 
those of " blank dismay " ? The result of this cir- 
cular was, that 186 corporals and 2462 rank and 
file out of our small army have accepted the invi- 
tation, and are lost to the army, to be replaced 
again by starvelings. It may suit Lord Northbrook 
to assure us that these men remain at the country's 
call, and to ask us to congratulate the Ministry on 
such an addition to our reserve forces ; but it is noto- 
rious that nine-tenths of these men are gone, never 
to return : it is said that from one regiment alone 
140 accepted the reserve with the declared intention 
of going to settle in Canada or the United States. 

It cannot be suflSciently urged that in this 
country, where there is no compulsory service, we 
have no hold on the reserve whatever; once a 
soldier leaves the army he is free to go where he 
pleases ; he may emigrate to Canada or Australia 
the next day, or he may so shift his residence that 
his whereabouts can never be ascertained and his 
services exacted. 

In Germany the system is very difierent, and 
still it is necessary to mark it if we wish to 
move in the same diuection : in Prussia, a man 
who is drafted into the reserve cannot leave his 
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village without special permission ; if he gets 
permission to emigrate he must return whenever 
called uplon for service, and if he fails to put in an 
appearance his property is confiscated, and he is 
treated as a criminal ; the State never loses its grip 
of the conscript till his full time of service, re- 
serve, as well as with the colours, has been com- 
pleted. 

By way of consoling the country for the small 
size and weakly condition of our regiments, Sir 
Henry Storks gives most encouraging accounts of 
the way they grow and mature after their enlist- 
ment ; he said that " General Edwards had reported 
that the improvement in the physique of the troops 
a short time after joining their regiments was 
wonderful, and officers were generally agreed on 
that point; the returns for one year showed that 
they on an average grew an inch in height, in- 
creased two inches round the chest, and 16 lbs. in 
weight." Could any farther proof be required 
that these recruits were mere boys, growing and 
maturing at the expense of the country, but utterly 
and entirely unfit for fatigue or exposure, or 
the ordinary strain of campaigning life? He 
volunteered the statement that ** in time of peace a 
young army has an advantage " ; but as we, with 
our colonies and Indian empire, are never at peace, 
even this consolation does not apply to us. 

The first condition of an efficient army is to 
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hare mature men in yimr rank and file ; every 
other condition is secondary to it. "The first 
quality of the soldier," said the Emperor Napoleon, 
"is the ability to bear fatigue and privation^ 
physical courage is only the second." If you 
want an army that can stand the shock and fatigue 
of real war service, you must have men — strong, 
matured men. We are now trying what is very 
appropriately called a "tentative" measure, an 
attempt to form a fighting army of boys; how 
long we shall allow our civil authorities to continue 
their puerile experiments, depends upon our pati«nce 
and our want of common sense. 

If the recent war in France has brought pro- 
minently forward one military fact more than 
another, it is that immature boys of seventeen to 
twenty cannot stand before mature men of from 
twenty to twenty-five ; not only are they incapable 
of bearing equal fatigue and exposure, but in the 
shock of battle they are crushed and forced back 
by superior weight and physique. The poor boys 
who fought the German men at Orleans and Le 
Mans were not wanting in courage; they were 
better drilled probably than the recruits we sent 
out to the Crimea, and had better physique than 
those we are now sending to India ; but they, 
were boys pitted against men, and the result was 
never for a moment in doubt. To expect starve* 
lings of seventeen to twenty years of' age to do the 
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work of men on the march, on the field of battle, 
in the bivouac or the trenches, is like expecting 
three-year-old colts to do the omnibus traffic of 
London : you may buy them for less money ; but 
the loss from illness and accident would soon ruin 
anyone who attempted it, and moreover the work 
would never be done at all. 

The expense of sending boys out to India to 
die, and to be replaced by others equally unfit for 
the climate and the work required of them, is 
enormous ; the cost to the country of every soldier 
landed in India is about 100/.; it is the same, 
whether he is a boy of seventeen or eighteen or a 
man of twenty-three or twenty-four; the only 
diflFerence is, that one of the latter will last out 
three of the former, and consequently only cost 
the country one-third of the money ; but indepen- 
dent of the inhumanity and profligate waste of 
life and money attending the practice of recruiting 
the army with boys, there is yet another point 
connected with the question of greater Imperial 
importance probably than either. 

The jealousy of English rule in India is as 
strong now as in any period of our domination j 
the natives hold towards us the same feeling the 
Communists of Paris held towards the Versailles 
troops, and amongst themselves threaten us with 
as signal a vengeance; they yield to us because 
they .believe we are a stronger race — better 
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fighting men; they dread our physique quite as 
much as our guns, rifles, and discipline. Once let 
them satisfy themselves that we are sending out 
a different quality of troops — ^immature lads of 

5 ft. 4^ in. high, instead of matured men of 

6 ft. 7 in. — dread of us will gradually diminish, 
and an attempt to throw oflF the yoke soon follow. 

In India there is practically no limit to the 
number of magnificent matured men of the fighting 
castes — Sikhs, Ghoorkas, Pathans, Belooches, Mah- 
rattas — ^who watch us with much the same feeling 
as the caged leopard does its keeper: once let 
them see that our fighting caste has deteriorated, 
and that we are sending boys instead of men to 
keep them down, and they will be certain, as soon 
as occasion oiFers, to make their spring. Twice 
during the last twenty-five years the British army 
has saved our Indian empire — when they hurled 
back the Sikhs on the banks of the Sutlej, and 
again in the yet more perilous moment of the 
mutiny. Fortunately for England, our armies 
were then composed of matured soldiers of from 
twenty-one to twenty-six years of age ; it is abso- 
lutely certain — as certain as anything can be in 
this world — ^that if the armies that fought on those 
occasions had been composed of the materials we 
now send out, the empire would have passed from 
our grasp. 

In his reply to Mr. McCuUagh Torrens, Sir 
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Henry Storks startled us with the assurance " that' 
all the statistics with regard to recruiting were 
highly favourahle," What are we to believe ? Is 
it true, or is it not, that already 25 per cent, of 
our army is composed of growing lads, pronounced 
by every military and medical authority, at home 
and abroad, to be unfit for the purposes of war ? 
And is this a state of aflfairs we are to consider 
favourable ? It is an outrage on our common 
sense to tell us that because the 54th Regiment, 
with a proportion of 472 out of 924 under twenty, 
has boen medically inspected and approved, that 
therefore it is fit to defend the British empire in 
India: no doubt it has been medically inspected 
and approved: but as what? — ^As a regiment of 
growing boys, that require feeding, nursing, and 
rest; not as a regiment of mature men, fit to 
endure the fatigues and exposure of tropical 
service. You may medically inspect and pass as 
sound a colt of three years old, but that will not 
warrant you in starting him across country with 
fifteen stone on his back. 

Thanks to the determination of the minority in 
the House of Commons to ventilate this important 
subject completely, and to expose the false state- 
ments and inferences of War Office officials, we 
do know to scwne extent how we have been de* 
ceived and our confidence abused ; we know now 
that the new system of recruiting has been an 
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utter failure from the first, and that the official 
eongratulation about the number of recruits was 
merely to blind our eyes more completely to their 
quality. 

Just now Europe is at peace ; but who can say 
that the present smouldering condition of society 
promises a continuance of it? Why, at any 
moment a conflagration may break out that may 
set the world in a blaze, and ourselves with it. 
But the fact of Europe being in a state of profound 
peace does not relieve us from the necessity of 
constant and complete preparations for war. We 
are not so much a European as an Asiatic power ; 
our great stake is in Asia, not in Europe : whilst 
we number 30 millions in the latter, we number 
200 millions in the former! Europe may be at 
peace, but that gives us no security of peace in 
India ; there the chances and possibilities of wars 
and revolts are incessant and ever present. 

There is no nation in the world but ourselves that 
holds by conquest another nation of 200 millions of 
people, who hate us for our religion, our colour, 
our habits, our victories, and would rise against us 
at any moment if they saw the chance. The whole 
structure of our Indian empire is raised on a 
volcano ; any day an eruption may break out, and 
if we are not prepared may send us to perdition. 
Whatever the state of Europe may be, India is 
never free froi^ the possibility of sudden and fierce 
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wars. To regulate, therefore, our military require- 
ments and preparations by the state of Europe 
alone is to commit an act of incredible folly and 
ignorance. 

It has been decided over and over again by the 
greatest statesmen and warriors of the country, 
that there should never be less than 60,000 or 
80,000 British troops in India ; this is the smallest 
number that is considered suflficient to ensure us 
against revolt and invasion. So distinct has been 
this understanding between the country and the 
Grovernment, that no Minister has ever ventured 
to infringe it ; but now our authorities, outwardly 
preserving the letter of this engagement, have 
violated it absolutely and entirely in the spirit ; 
the number of the Indian army is maintained, but 
its eflSciency is reduced, by the nature of its recruits, 
to an extent that even now we can scarcely 
realize. 

We unfortunately live in an imaginary Utopia, 
a fool's paradise of our own creation : because we 
think wars wrong, excepting always those in 
which we ourselves engage, we profess .to believe 
all other nations think the same; but we know 
they do not think so, and that never since the 
world was made have the preparations for war 
been so vast and so universal as at present. If we 
do not wish to live on the forbearance of our 
neighbours, we mtust always be ready to defend 
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ourselves against an overwhelming force — ^this is 
our only true safety. 

There is no doubt that the recruiting of a 
voluntary army must always be a most diflScult 
question; you want to induce men to enter a 
hazardous, adventurous career, in which the chances 
of war, and sickness, and death are very consider- 
able. It is evident we must offer them such terms 
as will induce them to undertake these extra risks : 
hitherto certainly we have never succeeded well 
in our efforts; our terms have never been considered 
satisfactory by those we wanted to engage : we 
have always by bounties got the men we wanted, 
but we have had great difficulty in keeping them ; 
they have been attracted by our promises, but 
have soon found out that the terms were not suffi- 
ciently good to repay them for the sacrifice made. 

One would have supposed that as matter of 
common sense, when every species of labour has 
advanced in price, the price of the soldier would 
have advanced too, and that if we wanted to 
attract men and to keep them we must amend 
our terms. Strange to say, instead of increasing 
our offers to men to become soldiers, we have 
actually diminished them. 

The army is a rough-and-tumble sort of life, and 
as it is entirely voluntary we must look to the 
rough and the adventurous to recruit our ranks. 
If we want them we must offer them such terms as 
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are palatable to them and that they will accept, 
even though they oflfend our straight-laced theories. 
It is no use laying down certain terms on which we 
will enlist, if those terms do not attract the men ; 
we must have them, and we must pay the market 
price for their services. Hitherto we have oiFered 
the men a bounty on entering the service; con* 
tinuous service during good behaviour; and a 
pension after twenty-one years : these terms have 
been sufficient to attract the rough and the adven- 
turous to enter the service, only unfortunately they 
have not been sufficient to induce them to remain 
when once enlisted. The numbers that desert 
every year is a proof that we have not yet managed 
to hit the particular treatment or recompense that 
makes men satisfied to remain in the service. 

No doubt that in time of peace, idleness and 
love of change will always induce a certain pro- 
portion to desert, and this* is a very difficult 
question to meet; but still it is certain that some 
scheme might be devised that, if properly worked 
out, would render the service more agreeable to 
the men, and very much diminish the number of 
those who wish to leave. 

The difference between the former and the pre- 
sent system of recruiting is simply this, that the 
one did attract the men, but did not keep them, 
whilst the other does not attract them at all* 

We have hitherto framed our offers to meet the 
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wante and wishes of the large and comparatively 
useless portion of the comnmnity known as roughs : 
we suddenly change them entirely : we say to the 
classes that have hitherto recruited our ranks, 
" We know you will not accept our terms, but we 
do not want you : we want a superior article — a 
different class altogether." The result is a mise- 
rable failure : we have parted with the class that 
hitherto supplied us, and we have not attracted 
any other. We can get no men, and are obh'ged 
to put up with boys. 

It is childish to say that we are compelled to 
take "starvelings" of seventeen or eighteen, because 
we cannot get men of twenty and twenty-one. We 
do not get them because we do not offer such terms 
as attract them : it is only a question of terms-of 
supply and demand — ^nothing else. A mature man 
of twenty or twenty-one has a certain value ; an 
immature lad of sixteen or seventeen a lesser value ; 
we offer terms that attract the boy, not the man ; 
there is a compulsion about it : it is entirely our 
own option — a mere question of common sense. 

There is no want of mature, able-bodied idle 
men in this country to make soldiers of; in fact, 
there are too many ; and it is our interest to make 
use of them. We have in our midst one million 
of paupers and roughs, of whom at least 40,000 or 
50,000 annuallv would make excellent soldiers: 
they are many of them roughs and paupers because 
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they are idle and somewhat yagal)oiid, and have a 
dislike to the ordinary paths of industry ; but they 
are made of much the same stuff as we are, not 
better, nor worse, except as regards imitation and 
example, and the absence of temptation; they 
have all the materials of good isoldiers : far away 
better tban tho -najori/of simple .griodtJ 
labourers ; they are more handy, more self-reliant, 
more adventurous. In their condition of roughs 
and paupers they are very costly to the country, 
and moreover drag down a vast modicum of the 
more respectable portion of the community to their 
level. Left to themselves, too many of them get 
from bad to worse, till, from having been only a 
partial charge on the community, as paupers and 
roughs, they become permanent ones as criminals. 

A very few months under discipHne and restraint, 
with thJexample of no„.»mmiioned officer,, the 
feeling of a new career and a new life before them, 
works miracles on the condition of these men ; 
from starving Arabs, without home, citizenship, or 
respectability of any kind, always toeing the line 
that separates them from the criminal class, they 
become comparatively respectable and orderly 
citizens. 

It is an xmspeakable relief and advantage to the 
country to employ and reform this large class ; to 
utilize them in probably the only way in which 
they will be utilized; and it is an unspeakable 
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blessing to them, and in thousands and thousands 
of cases saves them from sinking deeper and deeper 
in the slough of misery and despond. This class 
has hitherto supplied a large proportion of our 
recruits for the regiments of the line; if their 
habits, and requirements, and tastes had been 
better consulted in the terms offered to them, the 
number might have been very largely increased ; 
with very little trouble we might have got the 
pick of them, but instead of continuing to work a 
mine that has given us very fair returns, and 
promises still better, we suddenly abandon it alto- 
gether: we withdraw all the terms of bounty, 
continuous service, and eventual pensions that have 
attracted this unsettled race; we say "we have 
changed the terms on which we have hitherto 
dealt with them ; we will give you no bounty and 
no pensions ; we will engage you for a short term 
only, of three, four, or six years, at a very slightly 
increased pay, and will give you more books to 
Tead, better means of recreation and improvement, 
but at the end of that time you must leave and 
commence a fresh career:'* this does not attract, 
indeed it repels them altogether; and even sup- 
posing that, for the sake of the increased pay and 
their improved social treatment, they did enter the 
service, what would be the result ? — ^At the end of 
their short service, at twenty-three or twenty-six 
years of age, they would find themselves thrown on 
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the world without any profession, and too old to 
learn one ; and in nine cases out of ten they would, 
in all probability, return to their Arab existence, 
and their last state would be worse than the 
first. 

In the same breath that we say to the men, You 
shall not make the army your profession, we will 
take you for three or six years, and then you may 
go about your business, we want no more of you ; 
we say to the officers, If you come into the army 
you must make it your profession; we want no 
amateur officers ; you must come in for your life ; 
leave when we tell you, but not to suit your own 
convenience or interest. Now, this is wilfully 
ignoring the peculiar wishes and requirements of 
both officers and men ; it is absolutely reversing in 
both cases the former terms we have oflFered them, 
and which have been found to answer very well. 

In a country like England, where the average 
wealth is so great, a vast number of adventurous 
gentlemen enter the army with the intention of 
serving the country for eight, ten, or twelve years, 
and then to retire on their means. The services of 
such men cost the country comparatively little; 
it is a very cheap service, that is of great advan- 
tage to the community, and of undoubted benefit 
to the individuals themselves. 

Optional service is the great attraction to a large 
class of very excellent officers ; continuous service 

H 
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the great attraction to a very large class of excel- 
lent soldiers. We reverse these conditions entirely : 
to the oflBcers we offer continuous service, without 
the option of retirement; to the men we offer 
limited service, without the option of its being con- 
tinued. Now, this is stupid in the extreme. 

It is only regimental officers who know how 
completely and how dangerously the contradictory, 
immature regulations of the last three years about 
recruiting have disorganized the service. Almost 
the first thing in dealing with soldiers, who give 
up their civil rights and place themselves under 
military law, is uniformity and simplicity of con- 
tract: it should be such that all can understand 
and that all are subject to it: care has always 
been taken to preserve this simplicity and uni- 
formity in the British army : but what is it now ? 
in the same regiment the commanding officer will 
have to deal in the orderly room with men enlisted 
for three years, for six years, for twelve years, and 
for twenty-one years, or for general service : how 
can he escape the appearance of injustice towards 
some of these different class soldiers, and how 
can they reconcile to their sense of justice that 
whilst Tom is enlisted for only three years with 
the colours and three years with the reserve, 
which means Canada oi* Australia, or anywhere 
he likes, Jack -s enlisted for twenty-one years? 
Throughout the whole army, amongst officers and 
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men, there is a general feeling of disorganization : 
the oflBcers are unsettled and mistrustful, the men 
are confused and dissatisfied at the inequalities of 
the terms of service. Fortimately for us, mutiny- 
is a word that does not exist in the soldier's 
vocabulary : but certainly never since we have had 
an army has it been submitted to treatment so 
reckless and ill-judged, or so likely to spread dis- 
content. 

To take 40,000 or 50,000 of the lower orders 
or roughs annually, and keep them in the army 
under military discipline, is an immense boon to 
them and to the community ; but merely to pass 
them through the army, to drill and organize them 
for three years, and then send them back to their 
Arab life, is simply to drill and organize the most 
turbulent and dangerous class in the community, 
and to make a certainty of a not very distant 
communistic rising. 

It is quite certain that if our army is recruited 
from the froth and the dregs, it is composed of the 
cheapest material the country can produce : the 
froth and the dregs represent the non-workers, 
those who earn little for the community : it is an 
actual economy to the country to form its army of 
such men, instead of abstracting for the always un- 
remunerative life of the soldier the laborious and 
those who add to the general wealth. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



CONCLUSION. 



" Friend, once said a Rajah of Travancore to a 
Christian missionary, who was improving the oc- 
casion, " be not tedious, remember life is short ; " 
and at the risk of being tedious I must add a few 
more lines on the proposed reorganization, or more 
correctly speaking disorganization, of the army. 
The immediate object of this reorganization is to 
remove the patronage of the army from the hands 
of the military authorities, and place it in the 
hands of the civil Minister for the time being; 
to abolish the compoimd system of promotion by 
seniority, selection, rejection, and purchase, and 
to substitute for it a system of simple selection. 
The ultimate object is to democratize the army, 
to buy out and extinguish the present class of 
officers, and to establish in their place "a military 
brotherhood, with no property but their swords, 
and equality of poverty for their first law." Now, 
would this change add to our civil liberty or to 
our military strength ? J say. No ! and again 
and again, No ! 

Our army system, like all our other institutions. 
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is a compromise ; it is a compromise between the 
Crown and the House of Commons, the War Office 
and the Horse Gl-uards, the aristocracy, the pluto- 
cracy, and the lower orders; it is a combination 
of purchase, selection, patronage, and rejection; 
it may be proved to be theoretically rotten and 
unsound, so can almost everything else in this 
world, but, such as it is, it has, during a hundred 
years, given us an army that has never failed to 
defend our liberties in time of war and respect 
them in time of peace. 

Never since Cadmus sowed the dragons' teeth 
and armed men first sprang into existence, has a 
standing army ever sat so lightly on a country as 
in England, I defy its greatest enemy to put 
his hand on a single case in which the military 
system has in any, the slightest degree infringed 
the liberty of the subject. We know by the ex- 
perience of a hundred years that under our present 
system our civil rights and liberty are absolutely 
safe; we have nothing to fear from our army. 
What other nation can say the same? and how 
long would this safety last if the patronage and 
promotion was in the hand of a civil Minister who 
depended for his office on the votes of the majo- 
rity of the House of Commons ? How long would 
it be before the army became a political power, 
to be coquetted with by the rival parties in the 
State ? 
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Looking at the proposed changes solely and 
entirely as a civilian who considers civil and re- 
ligious liberty paramount to every other interest 
in the State, I cannot help feeling that those who 
are tilting headlong against the existing system 
are committing a grievous error. It appears to 
me that to abolish, lightly and hurriedly, a system 
that has given us such blessings, in order to 
substitute for it some other, entirely untried and 
evidently fraught with danger, is to exhibit the 
premonitory symptoms of that madness the gods 
are supposed to inflict on those they are about to 
destroy ! 

I am a believer in professional knowledge — 
medical, mechanical, clerical, legal, naval, and 
military ; and I distrust all quacks and amateurs 
alike. I am not therefore going to advise on the 
subject of national defences, when so many able 
professionals are able and willing to do so; but 
there are one or two points connected with it 
which appear to me to come within a civilian's 
province, and to be worth a few minutes' thought. 
In the first place, I consider it foolish to conclude 
that because the Q-ermans have successfully amal- 
gamated their military and reserve forces, therefore 
we can do the same; the conditions of the two 
countries in every respect are as antagonistic as 
can be imagined, and what is comparatively easy 
and simple for them is absolutely impossible with 
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us. In a country where compulsory military 
service exists, and every man is instructed in the 
military art, and all you have to do is to class him 
according to his service, you can no doubt weld 
all the forces into a homogeneous whole ; but to 
expect a homogeneous whole from the amalgama- 
tion of a regular army with a Militia that has 
about twenty-eight days' drill in the year, and 
a Yolunteer force that has about eight, appears 
absurd. You may lower the regular army to the 
comparative inefficiency of the Militia and Yolun- 
teers, but you cannot raise them to the efficiency 
of the regular troops, 

I believe that instead of attempting the great 
Prussian trick, and welding all our forces into one 
homogeneous -mass, or mess, whichever you please, 
it would be far wiser, and more economical, and 
more reasonable to keep each force distinct as at 
present, and increase its efficiency to the utmost of 
our power. If we could remove the army from 
the field of politics, and examine it as it really 
exists, on its own merits, freed from the political 
exigencies of party, we should see that it in fact 
wants very little reform or reorganization of any 
kind to make it as efficient as any army raised by 
voluntary enlistment can ever be expected to be ; 
all that is really required is a system of recruiting 
that will give us mature men and not starveling 
boys, and improved terms to keep recruits in our 
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service when we have once got them ; more artil- 
lery; a more efficient commissariat, transport, 
&c., &c. ; more frequent opportunities for profes- 
sional instruction for officers and men. All this 
could be done without reorganization; but then 
that would be simply washing in Jordan and be- 
coming clean — far too simple a process for modem 
Ministerial ambition. 

There is one point that must be evident to every 
one who will think of it for a moment, viz. that 
our Militia ought to be popularized with the 
middle and lower middle classes — ^the farmers, and 
tradesmen, and clerks, &c., &c. At present it is 
composed of exactly the same classes as the army ; 
but for a force especially intended for home defence, 
where every man is fighting directly for his hearth 
and his home, it is of the utmost importance that 
as many as possible of the respectable classes should 
be induced to enlist ; it might no doubt be accom- 
plished if those causes were removed that now 
prevent the respectable class from entering the 
Militia ; some very simple changes would, t have 
no doubt, attract many ; but whilst the disgraceful 
system of billeting exists no respectable man will 
ever join. 

It always appears to me that we take an en- 
tirely wrong view of our requirements for national 
defence; we apparently test our safety by the 
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power of our forces to manoeuvre in the field. 
This may be necessary for the safety of Continental 
nations like Q-ermany or France, but it cannot be 
of the same importance to us, whose safety depends 
upon our defending our coasts. If ever our safety 
depends upon the power of our comparatively 
small army to manoeuvre in the field, we may as 
well throw up the sponge at once. If ever the 
enemy of the future can get command of the sea 
and keep it, and land two or three hundred thou- 
sand men on our shores, and compel us to fight a 
battle on land, I am afraid no amount of efficiency 
in the field would save us. Any battle fought 
on English soil, even though a victory, would be 
tantamount to a defeat: we should no longer be 
immaculate. 

England may be said to resemble a vast fortress : 
her coast is the enceinte, and her fleet represents 
the army manoeuvring in front. The army in 
front, if strong enough, ought to prevent the 
besiegers attacking the enceinte; but if it fails 
to do so, it* is there, at our enceinte, that we, the 
besieged, must meet them, and at all costs hurl 
them back. 

In a fortress all troops are trained to defensive 
siege operations, to making earthworks and gabions 
and fascines, and to mounting and working siege 
guns ; but we do not train the troops that would 

I 
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have to defend our fortress, in this way; we in- 
struct them in field manoeuvres, and teach them that 
which they will in all probability never want, but 
entirely omit the particular training and instruc- 
tion on which their actual safety will depend. 

I believe that the Militia and Volunteers of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland ought to be essentially 
a " marine " Militia trained almost exclusively to 
coast defences. 

If Prussia was an island, we should not hear 
so much about the precision of her army in field 
manoeuvres, but we should see instead a very 
perfect organization that would enable her to 
throw 100,000 or 200,000 men and any number 
of guns on any given point of her coast in an 
incredibly short time, to raise up earthworks like 
ants, place and man siege guns, and make inva^ 
sion impossible. 

Now, this is the sort of organization we re- 
quire, that will enable us to make the utmost of 
our own natural system of defence, and not a 
childish imitation of a system that is organized for 
the defence of a country under entirely difierent 
conditions; but, indeed, as far as we can see, we 
get no organization at all by the Gk)vemment 
plan; we weaken our army, all insufficient as it 
is, to make a paper reserve, and pay a sum from 
fifteen to twenty millions to cast out the one 
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wretched little devil of purchase, in order to make 
place for the other seven devils of selection, job- 
bery, jealousy, political influence, discontent, slow 
promotion, and competitive examinations. The 
fact is, the army is suffering from the raging fury 
for legislation that has seized on our rulers, and 
threatens, if not providentially arrested, to legislate 
{k us all, as a Yankee would say, " out of our boots !" 

During the last session nearly every class in the 
community has been legislated for, or what is 
even worse, threatened with legislation— Army, 
Navy, Church, Law, tax-payers, farmers, brewers, 
distillers, publicans, match-makers, pilots, Govern- 
ment clerks, &c., &c. 

The Ministers of State are no longer content 
simply to administer the departments under their 
charge ; they are soaring legislators, impatient of 
constitutional grooves and practices, one and all 
eager to prove their divine origin by guiding, if 
only for one day, the chariot of the sun! But 
already more than once the flying horses have 
shown themselves sensible of the confusion of their 
driver; they have deserted the track, and earth 
and heaven, in other words, our peace and com- 
fort, are threatened with conflagration. 

What an intense relief it would be to nearly 
every individual in the community if Mr, Glad- 
stone could be induced to go on the turf, or take 
the Quorn hounds, or a moor in Scotland, or 
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engage Hmself for six months in the year in some 
engrossing pursuit apart from poUtics that would 
give himself and the community and the consti- 
tution a modicum of rest. 



A careful consideration of the foregoing subject 
has brought me to the following general and par- 
ticular conclusions : — 

That the British army is entirely dependent on 
voluntary enlistment, both for officers and men. 

That two-thirds of its service is in tropical and 
unhealthy climates. 

That the number of officers and men who die, or 
are invalided, annually, from climate alone, repre- 
sents the losses of many battles. 

That these two conditions, voluntary enlistment, 
and constant service in tropical and unhealthy cli- 
mates, distinguish the British army from any other 
army in the world. 

That therefore conditions are necessary to its 
well-being that are quite unnecessary in armies 
with compulsory and home service. 

That as service is entirely voluntary, we mtist 
offer conditions palatable to the class of officers and 
men we want, or we shall not get them. 

That our present conditions are palatable to the 
class of officers we want, but not to the men. 

That a volunteer army must always be composed 
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of the " froth and the dregs," the adventurous, the 
reckless, the rolling stones. 

That the only way of enlisting the services of 
a different class of officers and men is to make the 
army a lucrative profession, which is absurd. 

That to expect a volunteer army to resemble ex- 
actly, either in officers or men or organization, an 
army maintained by compulsory service, is un- 
reasonable. 

That the British regimental system has been 
exposed to far severer trials than the regimental 
systems of any other armies. 

That the demoralizing effects of battles, sieges, 
victories, and defeats, is as nothing compared to 
the depression and demoralization caused by severe 
and prolonged epidemics of cholera and yellow fever, 
to which our troops are incessantly exposed. 

That under the severest of these trials the mu- 
tual confidence of officers and men has never in one 
single instance wavered. 

That, with an army of 80,000 English troops 
constantly under arms to keep in subjection a con- 
quered nation of 200 millions, to say nothing of 
several semi-hostile colonies, England can never 
be said to be at peace. 

That it appears 16 millions annually is the 
smallest sum that will maintain a moderately effi- 
cient defensive force. 

That any diminution of this is unsafe. 
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That the Government scheme of promotion and 
retirement will cost from two to three millions 
annually. 

That this will not be added to the 16 millions, 
but deducted from it. 

That, in accordance with his promises, Mr. 
Gladstone will, in all probability, reduce the re- 
maining 13 or 14 millions still more. 

That England, being an island, requires a de- 
fensive organization entirely different from that of 
France, Prussia, Switzerland, &c., &c. 

That the efficient amalgamation of a regular army 
with a militia partially drilled, and a volunteer 
force scarcely drilled at all, is impossible. 

That if you give the " dregs " a military train- 
ing for three years and then turn them adrift, you 
must, for the safety of the country, compel the re- 
spectable classes to pass through a military training 
also; otherwise you would, in a few years, see 
physical power and organization entirely in the 
hands of those least fitted to exercise it. 

That purchase or some system to accelerate re- 
tirement, and promotion is desired by every branch 
of the service— Artillery, Engineers, and Marines. 
The Indian army adopted it: it already exists in 
the Volunteers : the Prussians are trying to intro- 
duce it into their army. 

That the Staff is the brain of the army, the 
regimental officers part of the bone and sinew. 
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That vigour, valour, dash, daring, self-reliance, 
the manliness that rallies round it the timid and 
wavering in the time of danger, are of quite as 
much value in fighting oflficers as scientific know- 
ledge. 

That no competitive examinations, or promotion 
by selection will ensure these. 

That, on the contrary, selection for studious pro- 
ficiency will very probably diminish fatally the 
proportion of the daring, the adventurous, the 
soldierly. 

That incessant competition for selection and pro- 
motion would cause such jealousies in a regiment, 
such toadying and ear-wigging, that it will make 
regimental life intolerable. 

That selection must subside into seniority, and 
that seniority means slow promotion. 

That a hundred years sustained trial, under 
every imaginable condition, has proved that the 
present army system is suited to our tastes, our 
habits, our requirements, and institutions; and to 
upset it for mere party purposes is wanton folly. 

That it has given us officers who will lead, men 
who will follow : this must always go for some- 
thing in a fighting army ! 

That it has given us an army that has never 
known politics in any shape or form; that has 
never in the slightest degree interfered with civil 
liberty, and has invariably been loyal and orderly. 
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That it has given us the very class of oflScers 
we require; any change in this respect must be 
for the worse. 

That it will not improve our army to oflScer the 
"dregs "from the "dregs." 

That it has made regimental promotion regular, 
easy, rapid, and entirely free from the mere sus- 
picion of favouritism and interests. 

That it has provided a very efficient system of 
retirement at no cost to the country. , 

That it has enabled officers to exchange from 
climates imsuited to them to others where they are 
more fit for work. 

That it has placed the selection of all staff officers, 
the brain of the army, absolutely and entirely in 
the hands of the military authorities. 

That it has given us a contented body of 
officers. 

That it passes through the army a large number 
of gentlemen fit and ready to officer our militia and 
volunteer forces. 

That it offers the best imaginable field for the 
economical employment of the least useful of our 
population, viz. ** the froth and the dregs," those of 
both extremes of the social scale who prefer ad- 
venture, excitement, action, idleness if you will, 
to steady plodding business ways. 

If the " froth" do not go into the army they will 
emigrate; they will not become merchants and 
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clergymen and doctors, &c. ; and if the "dregs" 
do not enKst they will in all human probability 
become paupers, and in many cases criminals. 

It has, as a rule, with scarcely an exception, 
given us competent commanding officers. 

It has enabled the Commander-in-Chief to re- 
ject any officer notoriously or conspicuously inef- 
ficient. 

It is not the system of purchase that prevents the 
professional education of officers, for you could fill 
thirty staff colleges to-morrow, if you had them, 
with officers anxious to learn. 

It is utterly and abominably false, calumnious, 
and illogical to say that purchase makes British 
officers cowards in the day of battle ; that they 
think more of their money than their duty. The 
difference between the purchase and non-purchase 
officer in this respect is only one of degree: the 
family of the officer who has nothing but his pay, 
and the family of him who has spent 5000Z. on 
purchase, are equally ruined if he is killed ; one 
loses a little more than the other, that is all : that 
this little makes the difference between a coward 
and a brave man is the impudent argument of those 
half-hearted gentry, who, judging others by them- 
selves, maintain that the chink of coin is the only 
guide in life. 

The object of the promoters of the present 
movement, of whopa the Government are merely 
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